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DESERT OF SAHARA AND THE GREAT AMERICAN 
DESERT COMPARED. 


Explorations by Gautier and others in the Desert of Sahara 
have shown that the desert of Sahara had a large population in 
the Neolithic period. Gantier’s finds include arrow points and 
axes of polished stone. Even the waste regions were inhabitable 
until a recent period. Proofs of this are found in thousands of 
drawings upon the rocks, and in graves in which stone imple- 
ments and other objects were found. Stones used for grinding, 
show that agriculture was practiced. 

It is carrying on the work of destruction all the time. 
The means it employs are the sand itself, helped by heat and 
cold and wind. The variation of temperature by day and night, 
often eighty or a hundred degrees, causes an expansion and con- 
traction of the rocks so sudden as often to split them asunder as 
if a quarryman’s hammer had done the work. . . . Where 
this process stops, another begins. Apart from the newly-split 
fragments, the common aspect of the desert is a surface scat- 
tered with stones and pebbles worn as smooth and glossy as 
if they had lain for ages in the bed of a river. This smooth- 
ness is due to the sand, which works upon the broken frag- 
ments, rubbing them and wearing them away. . . . Moreover, 
the sand works not only on detached fragments, but on the per- 
manent rock. The flanks of the cliffs near El Golea are worn 
and sculptured in some places to a mete lace work of stone. 

Thus the hills and cliffs themselves yield by degrees to 
the sand’s onset. The Sahara, it must be remembered, wears 
no covering of vegetation and earth stitched together by innum- 
— roots of plants and trees to protect it. It is open to all 
attack.” 

In some parts of the Sahara—their extent, Mr. Phillipps tells 
us, is estimated to be about a ninth of its whole area—the sand 
has already gained complete victory. In these parts, the regions 
of the dunes, all structural form, represented by rock and stone, 
has disappeared, has been decomposed into grains of sand. The 
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plateaux of tracts of firmer ground stand out, like islands, from 
the sea of sand—and even the sand gains upon them. The au- 
thor thus sums up the raison d’etre of the Sahara: 

“In all this the object of the desert is clear enough. Its one 
endeavor is the destruction, blotting out, and utter decomposi- 
tion of all organic forms. Every tiny oasis in the desert has to 
fight for its life. Each one stands a siege. Water, soil, a hand- 
ful of palms, give foothold for a little community. Individual 
property, social obligations, recognized responsibilities and laws, 
germinate and take root, keeping pace with the growth of plant 
and tree. But all around, constantly repulsed but constantly 
renewing the attack, the old blind monster fumbles and feels, 
like water round a ship, indomitable, persistent, assiduous, hank- 
ering to get back its own.” 

The Great American Desert resembles in some respects the 
Great Sahara Desert. It abounds with sage brush and stinted 
vegetation, and yet it has been inhabitated by various tribes for 
centuries. The signs of this prehistoric population are numerous. 
Among these are the remains of various houses, and.the tools and 
domestic utensils. which were used. Like the Desert of Sahara, 
it is subject to windstorms, which carry the sand from the sur- 
face where there has been vegetation, and gathers it into heaps. 
It is like a dead sea, in which the waves have become, in'a meas- 
ure, petrified, or at least so shaped that they resemble waves 
which have been transformed into solid lines. Pottery vessels 
and other relics are scattered over the sand waste near re- 
gions which were formerly inhabited, and from which the people 
had removed, leaving no other signs or habitation. Besides these, 
there can occasionally be seen the bodies or skeletons of human 
beings, half hidden in the sands, while great open seams in the 
soil suggest the idea that an earthquake had broken the surface, 
and thrown the bodies out of their burial place. The vessels are 
suggestive of the domestic life that once prevailed, but the great 
sand heaps, stunted vegetation and scattered shrubbery, show 
that it was always an unhospitable region, and is now left as a 
desert. 

The schemes for irrigation on a large scale are, however, like- 
ly, to develop the resources of the country, and make “the desert 
blossom as the rose.” It is a remarkable fact that Coronado 
traversed this region before it was known to any of the whites 
who had settled upon the Atlantic coast. He even crossed the 
mountains and entered into the prairie regions which were then 
traversed by so many buffalo, and was occupied by the hunter 
tribes who dwelt by the waters that flow into. the Mississippi. 
The herds have disappeared, as well as the Indians, who formerly 
hunted them. The Spaniards who first settled the regioris be- 
yond the mountains and established theif missions among the 
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Pueblo tribes, have also disappeared. The soil itself, that has al- 
ways been considered so barren, is proving, under the irrigation 
process, very productive. The mystery that has heretofore sur- 
rounded the Cliff Dwellers and Pueblo tribes, is dispelled, for 
the soil, which has seemed so barren, even with the imperfect 
means of cultivation employed by the prehistoric inhabitants, was 
so productive that it needed only to have the water turned upon 
it by the unskillful hands of the tribes, to yield an abundant har- 
vest. 

There were pictures of the Great American desert given dur- 
ing the days of early explorations. Cabeca de Vaca was, perhaps, 
the first white man to look upon the waste. The second was Cor- 
tez, who was aroused by the description of Cabeca de Vaca, and 
led his army on the famous expedition to the region of the Pueb- 
los, and then to the prairies east of them. Later on, various ad- 
venturers reached the same region. Among them was the fa- 
mous traveler, Gregg, who wrote “The Commerce of the Prai- 
ries.” 

General Simpson, in 1849, made a military reconnoissance 
from Santa Fe to the Navajo country, and published a descrip- 
tion of the Pueblo tribes and their remarkable houses in which 
they dwelt. He was the first one to draw the attention of the 
American public to the Pueblos and their peculiar mode of life. 

Col. Marcy, assisted by Geo. B. McClellan, in 1852, led an 
army up the Red river of Louisiana, and made a report. This 
report contains a description of the buffalo herds, and the Indian 
tribes which dwelt there. The tribes which were mentioned, were 
as follows: The Comanches, who subsisted only upon Buffalo, 
and are known as the Buffalo Eaters. Col. Marcy says the No- 
madic Indians, as far as the boundless plains, over which he 
roams, neither knows or wants any luxuries, beyond what he 
finds in the buffalo, or deer around him. They serve him witl 
food, clothing, and a covering for his lodge. He sighs not for the 
titles or distinctions that occupy the thoughts of the civilized 
man. He cares only to be able to cope successfully with his ene- 
my in war, and in managing his steed with unfailing adroitness. 
He is in the saddle from boyhood to old age; his favorite horse 
is his constant companion. It is when mounted that the Com- 
anche exhibits himself to the best advantage; there he is at 
home, and his skill is shown in the manoeuvers which he makes in 
battle, such as throwing himself entirely upon one side of his 
horse, and discharging his arrow with great rapidity on the op- 
posite side, from beneath the animal’s neck, while he is at full 
speed. This is truly astonishing. Every warrior has his own 
horse, which is the fleetest that can be obtained. The prairie 
warrior performs no manual labor ; his only occupation is the war 
and the chase. He follows the chase; he eats and sleeps, smokes 
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his pipe, and thus he passes his time, and in his own estimation, 
he is the most lordly and independent sovereign in the universe. 
The Arabs of the desert, the Tartar tribes and the aboriginal oc- 
cupants of the prairies, are alike wanderers, having no perma- 
nent abiding places, transporting their lodges wherever they go, 
and where they are pitched they are at home. Their government 
is patriarchal, and guided by fraternal councils. They are in- 
sensible to the wants and comforts of civilization. The resem- 
blance between the Arabs and these Plains Indians is very strik- 
ing. They are alike the most expert horsemen in the world, and 
possess the same fond attachment for their animals. In their po- 
litical and domestic relation, they are also similar to the old world 
nomads. They are governed by a chief, the term of whose office 
is hereditary. He leads them to war and presides at their delib- 
erations and councils. Their laws are such as are adapted to their 
peculiar situation. Their execution is in their subordinate chiefs 
and captains, as they are called, and they are rigidly enforced. 
They were perhaps as errant free-booters as can be found upon 
the face of the earth. Forays were often attended with much toil 
and danger. They were called “war expeditions,” but it not in- 
frequently happens that six or eight men set out upon one of these 
adventures. The only outfit they needed was a horse with war 
equipment. with bows and arrows, and possibly a gun. Thus pre- 
pared, they set out on a journey sometimes a thousand miles or 
more, depending for subsisténce upon such game as they may 
chance to find. The use of the bow, which is the favorite and 
constant defense of the prairie Indian, and which he makes use 
of in hunting the buffalo, is taught the boys at a very early age, 
and renders them, when grown up to manhood, successful in war, 
as well as in the chase. The bows are made of tough, elastic 
wood, of the osage orange, strengthened and reinforced: with the 
sinew of the deer, wrapped firmly around it. The bow is made 
strong with a cord of sinew. They are not more than one-half 
the length of the old English long bow, which was said to have 
been sixteen hands, “breadth and length.” The arrows are twen- 
ty inches long, with a point of iron at one end, and two feathers, 
intersecting each other at right angles at the opposite extremity. 
At short distances, the bow, in the hands of the Indians, is ef- 
fective, and frequently throws the arrow entirely through the 
huge carcass of the buffalo. In using this instrument, the Indian 
warrior protects himself from missives of his enemy with a shield 
of circular form, covered with two thicknesses of hard, un- 
dressed buffalo hide, separated by the space of about an inch, 
which is stuffed with hair; this is fastened to the left arm by two 
bands in such a manner as not to interfere with the free use of 
the hand, and offers such resistance that a rifle-ball will not pen- 
etrate it unless it strikes it perpendicular to the surface. They 
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also make use of a war club, made by bending a wythe around a 
hard stone of about two pounds weight, which has been pre- 
viously prepared with a groove, in which the wythe fits, and is 


hereby prevented from slipping off. The handle is about four- 


teen inches long, and bound with buffalo hide. 

The Comanche men are about the medium stature, with cop- 
pered colored complexion, and intelligent countenances, in many 
instances with aqueline noses, thin lips, black eyes and hair, with 
but little beard. They never cut their hair, but wear it of very 
great length, and ornament it upon state occasions, with silver 
beads. Their dress consists of leggins and moccasins, with a 
cloth wrapped around the loins. The body is generally naked, 
above the middle, except when covered with the buffalo robe, 
which is a constant appendage to this wardrobe. The women atc 
short, with crooked legs, and are obliged to crop their hair. They 
wear, in addition to the leggins and moccasins, a skirt of dressed 
deer skin. They also tattoo their faces and breasts, and are far 
from being as good looking as the men. There was a striking 
similarity between the Plains Indians and the Arabs and Tartars 
who wandered over the steppes of the interior, but we are as- 
tonished at the dissimilarity between them and the aboriginal 
tribes, who formerly dwelt in the Mississippi Valley. The latter, 
from the time of the discovery of the country, lived in perma- 
nent villages, cultivated fields of corn, and possessed strong at- 
tachment for the ancestral abodes and sepulchres. They had no 
horses, but made their war expeditions on foot, and sought the 
cover of trees when going into battle. The Plains Indians had 


no permanent abiding places ; they never cultivated the soil; they 


were always mounted, and never fought a battle, except on the 
open plain. They charge solidly up to an enemy, discharge their 
arrows with great rapidity, and are away before their panic- 
stricken antagonist can resist. In their treatment of their pris- 
oners of war, there was also a marked difference. The eastern 
tribes, although they put their prisoners to torture of very ap- 


palling character, seldom, if ever, violated the chastity of the fe- 
males, while on the contrary, the Prairie Indians seldom put theiz 


prisoners to death by long torture, invariably compelled the fe- 
males to submit to their lewd embraces. 

This comparison between the desert of the eastern continent 
and the vast plains of the western, and the tribes which inhabit- 
ed them, is interesting, because it shows the influence of environ- 


‘ment. It appears as if the law of heredity was not as strong as 


the influence of surroundings. We cannot trace any connecting 
links between the lineage of these tribes of Western Indians, and 
those who roamed over Asia, nor can we say that there are anv 
inherited traits which come from the people of the old world; and 
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yet, the resemblance of the tribes who dwelt in this continent and 
the great deserts of the eastern continent, is very marked. 

In connection with this desert and its inhabitants, it may be 
well to speak of the delta of the Colorado and adjacent regions, 
which is called the Nile of America. Between the deserts of the 
West and East this delta pans out against the Cucopa moun- 
tains into unknown regions. It is occupied by the Guma Indians, 
but has been very rarely visited by explorers. In 1828 the Pattie 
party descended the river and dug out canoes, crossing a plain, 
deep with sand, they threaded their way through cactus to the 
missions of Santa Catalina. According to Indian traditions, the 
Great Basin had been filled to the brim in times past, and people 
lived along its margin in many villages, but the floods receded 
until a desert remained. Coronado, in 1540, crossed this region, 
and he descended the river to the mouth, and estimated that 15.- 

000 Indians were living in the eastern part of the desert, but 
to-day the population does not exceed 300. To-day hundreds of 
square miles or sandy plains, strewn with fragments of coarse 
red pottery and the prehistoric trails, consist of relics of the van- 
ished hordes. Along the eastern slope of the Cucopa mountains 
were untold cycles. This trail must have been one of the most 
traveled of the South-west, since it leads from the interior deserts 
and mountains to the wild rice fields and fishing grounds at the 
head of the Gulf, and was doubtless an inter-tribal highway. A 
movement has begun into this desert, which will make the allu- 
vial lands the home of many thousands, as the project for immi- 
gration promises to convert the delta, and it is supposed that in 
a comparatively brief period the agricultural aspect of the entire 
area will approach that of the Nile. The survey of the Death 
Valley in Nevada has brought up some new information concern- 
ing the depth of this valley below the sea level, as well as some 
interesting facts about the Ralston desert. 

The recent earthquake shocks in New Mexico give empha- 
sis to the scene presented by the plates. The impression, formed 
by the skeleton seen in one of them, is that the earth was opened 
here and the skeletons were exposed. 
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IV. MAGICAL ANIMALS, 


In our present article it is proposed to deal with the ideas enter- 
tained by the Indians as to the members of the animal kingdom with 
which they came into contact and the magical powers they are said 
to possess. The exercise of such powers is not limited to any par- 
ticular class of animals, birds and beasts of various kinds being 
accredited with them. But not all animals were thus endowed; as 
appears from the Arikara* story, entitled “The Medicine Dance of 
the Beaver, Turtle, and Witch-Woman.” Here the animals meet 
in a lodge to have sleight-of-hand performances, but they were lim- 
ited to the “medicine animals” and “the birds who had magic power.” 
It was decided, moreover, that only the leading animals should per- 
form. These were the Beaver, the soft-shell Turtle, and the old 
Witch-Woman, who is thus classed with animals, unless it be said. 
as it may be with equal truth, that animals are thus classed with 
human beings. 

In the legends of the Plains Indians the Beaver and the Turtle 
by no means take the place among the magical animals that the feats 
ascribed to them in the Arikara story just referred to might lead us 
to expect. The Beaver gnaws the posts of the lodge until it appears 
about to fall, and when the animals are scared and beg it to stop 
it repairs the posts again and says: “This was only sleight-of-hand. 
It is not real.” The Turtle tries to outdo the Beaver, and after sing- 
ing a magic verse, sticks a knife close to his left collar-bone. Water 
begins to pour forth from the cut and runs out until there is water 
all over the lodge. When the people are afraid the Turtle inhales 
and draws all the water back into himself. These, however, are 
special feats, which require only an extension of the natural gift of 
the animals in performing them. The Beaver occupies an important 
position among some other tribes, but with the Plains Indians other 
animals have precedence. Probably the most important of all may 
be known from the story of the “Contest between the Bear and the 
Bull Societies,” current among the Arikara. 

According to this story, a young man in the Bear family ob- 
tained leave to challenge the Buffalo to fight. The leader of the 
Buffalo family objected to the challenge as something unusual, say- 
ing, that “although they had always shown thei power to the peo- 
ple, this hidden mystery of having power of the animals would have 
to be given to the two fighters.” He finally gave his consent, how- 
ever, and the Bear man and his Buffalo opponent were prepared for 
the contest by means of paint and the greatest medicines possessed 





* Traditi 
ington. soe of the Arikara. By George A. Dorsey. Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
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by their respective societies. After the singing of the medicine songs 
of the opposing parties, and a little preliminary acting, the Buffalo 
made a sudden rush-at the Bear, who was “sitting around trying to 
get a chance at the Buffalo,” and hooked him again and again until 
the Bear man was dead. The superiority of the Buffalo would seem 
from this to have been established. But the Caddo* have a story of 
‘a contest ‘between the Buffalo and the Bear to try their prowess 
which ends ‘somewhat differently. During the time that animals 
spoke many languages, Bear and Buffalo meet and tell each other 
‘of ‘the powers they had received from the Father. Both claimed to 
have been like human beings before they assumed animal forms. 
“Bear then asked Buffalo to show “just what he did when he was 
‘very angry or when he wanted to hurt or kill any one.” Buffalo 
thereupon began to throw up the earth and strike the ground with 
‘his hortis. Bear sat watching him, and before he knew what had 
happened, he was falling to the ground and Buffalo was again com- 
‘ing at'him. When Bear had fallen a second time Buffalo asked how 
he used his powers. After Bear had gone through his movement, 
he ‘grabbed hold of a small tree and cut it down with his sharp 
teeth. Then, “before Buffalo knew what had happened Bear was 
upon him and he was trying to get up from the ground, but Bear 
held him down until he was ready to give up.” Finally Bear let 
‘Buffalo get up, saying, “That is the way I do when I get very 
‘angry, but I would treat you worse than’ that if I wanted to kill 
‘you.” Here the Bear and the Buffalo appear to be on an equality, 
but the latter is much more frequently than the former referred to 
in the legends of the Plains Indians, and, owing probably to the 
unique place it had in the economy of native life, it evidently occu- 
pies a position of superiority. The Buffalo lived in large bands, 
forming communities governed by the old bulls, among whom was a 
chief. These communities are represented in the stories of the 
Arapaho and other tribes, as leading a similar kind of life to that 
of the Indians themselves, both family and social. They are spoken 
of as having tipis, and their games and other recreations are said to 
have been the same as those of men. In the Arapaho story of Splin- 
ter-Foot-Girl,* the Buffalo sit in horseshoe form while having a 
game of big-wheel. In the tale of “Blue-Feather, Buffalo Woman 
and Elk Woman,” a man marries a buffalo woman, that is, a female 
buffalo in human form. She goes away with her son, as buffalo cow 
and calf, and the man follows their trail until he comes to a tipi 
where lives the father of his wife, the chief buffalo bull of the herd. 
He claims his son, but is not allowed to take the child away unless 
he is victor in certain contests. The man has to pick out his boy 
(calf) from among the calves, all of whom are alike in color and 
size. Then he has to dance with the buffalo four nights and four 
days. Afterwards he has to run a race with the buffalo, and finally 





* Traditions of the Caddo. By George A. Dorsey. Carnegie Institution. (1905.) 
* Traditions of the Arapaho. By George A. Dorsey and Alfred L. Kroeber. 
Field Columbian Museum. (1903.) 
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he has to keep awake four days and nights while the buffalo in 
turn tell “myths, tales and stories.” By the aid of his buffalo son 
the man is successful in each case but the last, and falling asleep 
through weariness, he is trampled to dust by the buffalo. In a simi- 
lar story, where the man is called Blue-Bird, the so-called myths 
are told by an old man (buffalo), and they relate to the food and 
water the buffalo eat and drink, the country they go to and what 
they see, how they sleep at night and what they do when they awake. 
The commanding position occupied by the buffalo is well shown by 
the Arapaho story of Foot-Stuck-Child, whom Buffalo Bone-Bull 
proposes to marry. He sends the magpie to obtain the consent of 
the girl’s protectors. At first they refuse, but finally, as “the bull 
was very powerful and hard to overcome or escape from,” they con- 
sent and send the girl to the bull with many presents designed to 
stand for various organs of the body. In this story and several 
others, in which buffalo have acquired human wives, the women are 
taken away again from their animal husbands. But this can be 
effected only through the aid of ground traveling animals, such as 
the mole, the gopher and the badger. Other animals cannot get the 
woman, as the bull always sees them and frightens them away. 
Indian stories give the buffalo greater mental power than man. 
at all events they are supposed to have much greater knowledge of 
things and of nature than man possesses. The buffalo is, indeed. 
credited with revealing to man what he was previously ignorant of, 
particularly things connected with the ceremonial lodges. In the 
Arapaho story of “The Origin of the Buffalo Lodge and the Sacred 
Bundle,” a hunter, living alone with his wife and children, is un- 
successful in his pursuit of game. One day he sees a.buffalo cow 
grazing and manages to get near it, but before he can shoot it turns 
round and speaks to him. The buffalo tells him that she has come to 
reveal things which he is to observe hereafter. In accordance with 
her instructions, the man makes many arrows and then takes a good 
rest. While he is asleep the buffalo cow reveals things to him, and 
also sends to the neighborhood of his lodge a great herd of buffalo. 
Having now plenty of meat, the man starts off in search of the 
camp to let the people know where they can find food. They follow 
him and when they are encamped he tells them his story. Then a 
Buffalo-lodge is erected by his wife for the benefit of the people. 
who at that time were ignorant of things and without tribal law. 
The man “then gave the old people wisdom and knowledge of the 
various natural laws. He gave them certain degrees with the right 
to conduct ceremonial dances . . . for the blessing of the peo- 
ple, for the increase of the race, and for an abundance of food.” 
Then the man pledged himself for an Old-Men’s Lodge, but re- 
quired that a sacred bag, which had been revealed to him, should 
be made. It consisted of bears’ claws, buffalo horns, rattles, buffalo 
tails, paint, tallow (incense) and stones. In another Arapaho story 
the origin of several other Lodges is ascribed to a buffalo cow. 
although in that entitled “The Flood and Origin of the Ceremonial 
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Lodges” they are accredited, with much detail, to Nihancan, as the 
creator. This is a curious fact, considering the evil character usually 
ascribed to Nihancan, and strangely enough the agent for carrying 
out his instructions is a man who has committed murder. Ap- 
parently the act was intended for a propitiation. The murderer 
shoots at the buffalo cow, although without effect, in this story, 
which apparently is made up of separate tales strung together, but 
modified to suit a particular view as to the attributes of Nihancan. 

Not only do the Indian legends ascribe superior knowledge to 
the buffalo, but they give them remarkable powers. This is seen 
in their ability to transform themselves into human beings and back 
again. In the Caddo story of “Buffalo Women’”* this power is ex- 
ercised repeatedly, by the simple process of twice rolling over on 
the ground. In the same way, the human husband of the buffalo 
woman becomes himself a buffalo, afterwards resuming his human 
form. A boy is born to the marriage of this pair while living with 
the husband’s people, but he becomes a buffalo when rolling in play 
and finally he and his mother go away as buffalo to her people. The 
Caddo have a story about Coyote undergoing this transformation 
through being thrown up into the air by Buffalo, who told him 
that he could become a coyote again by rolling over two or three 
times in a buffalo wallow. This power was good, however, only 
for seven times, and Coyote was so proud of possessing it that he 
soon had changed his form six times, finally being a buffalo. He 
then met a famous coyote and asked him if he would not like to 
become a buffalo. He assented but when Coyote-Buffalo attempts 
to effect the transformation the only result is that he himself again 
becomes a coyote. 

Another power possessed by Buffalo is referred to in the 
Arapaho story relating to “The Origin of the Buffalo Lodge.” Here 
a young woman is attracted by a buffalo steer, who afterwards ap- 
pears as a young man and induces her to go away with him. They 
come to a creek where they find the steer’s father, Scabby Bull,* 
who agrees to produce some things for his daughter-in-law’s use. 
He tells her'to close her eyes and not to look, and then he vomits 
out “a nice well-fringed buckskin dress, with copper pendants, a 
pair of leggings and moccasins nicely made, a beautiful robe well 
quilted and ornamented with pendants, a gorgeous belt covered with 
round plates, and many other articles of wearing apparel.” The 


‘young woman dresses in these things and goes on with her hus- 


band, who had resumed his form of a-steer. They reach the 
buffalo camp circle and the question arises what is the woman to 
eat. It is settled by the clubbing of a male calf, which she eats. 
From another story, “The Porcupine and the Woman who Climbed 





* Traditions of the Caddo. By George A. Dorsey. Carnegie Institution. (1905.) 

* Scabby-Bell appears in the traditions of the Skidi Pawnee as a “Wonderful 
Medicine-Man.”” His animal origin is shown by the statement that, “although he 
could do many wonderful things, he was like a real animal.” 
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to the Sky,” it appears that when the bones of the calf were cov- 
ered with its hide, it came to life again; so that one calf would 
supply food for a lifetime! 

It appears from their legends, that the Plains Indians believed 
the buffalo to have been formerly eaters of human flesh. How they 
came to give up this habit is related in the Porcupine and Woman 
story just referred to. The Porcupine is the moon who, as a young 
man, has married a buffalo woman and followed her to her father’s 
camp. Here he has to have his face covered with a blanket when- 
ever he enters the tipi. His father-in-law performs the miracle of 
providing subsistence for all the buffalo people, and the food is 
human flesh. Moon hears of this, and one day during the cere- 
mony he sneaks out of the tipi and sees his father-in-law go to a 
black snag, the people standing near in two long rows, and strike 
it with a red digging stick. A human being comes out of the snag 
and runs swiftly between the rows of people. Many other humans 
follow and they are ull slaughtered and taken to the camp for use. 
the first one returning into the snag. Moon manages by stratagem 
to obtain bows and arrows, and then requests permission to perform 
the miracle. He is allowed to do so, and after all the other human 
beings have come out of the snag he strikes down the “cut-nose” 
woman who had been the first to come out and had “ruined the 
human race” before she could get back into the snag. The others 
are saved and Moon distributes bows and arrows among them, with 
which they are able to subdue the buffalo. 

In an Arikara story, Cut-Nose appears as a Water-Monster, 
“which looked like a buffalo, for it had horns,” and he led the buf- 
falo in their attacks on human beings. In the longest form of the 
legend which relates “Why the Buffalo no longer eat People,”’* the 
buffalo are spoken of as being human, but as having horns and tails. 
They perform a ritual before striking the hollow tree from which the 
people come, led by Cut-Nose, who is spoken of as a man. The 
people are killed, Cut-Nose returning to the tree, but on one occa- 
sion a boy escapes and hides himself in a deep ravine. He is after- 
wards concealed by the daughter of the chief Buffalo in her father’s 
tipi. She has learned how the boy’s people can be saved and she 
instructs him to make many bows and arrows, which they place 
near the hollow tree the night before the ceremony for bringing out 
the people was to take place. As they came out the boy gives them 
the weapons and tells them to kill the Buffalo. The latter run 
away and become real buffalo, and the people become part of the 
Arikara. The overpowering of the Buffalo by man is attended with 
important results. Instead of the Buffalo eating men, men are now 
to eat the Buffalo. Moreover, according to the Arapaho story, the 
Buffalo are to undergo physical changes. Their speed is to be re- 
duced and their bodies are to be made up of various objects. This 
curious notion appears in several Arapaho tales, and particularly in 
that of “Blue-Feather and Lone-Bull,” who after his defeat sends 


* Traditions of the Arikara. By George A. Dorsey. (No. 13.) 
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word to the victor, “that hereafter we shall be harmless to his fel- 
lowmen ; that our flesh shall be his subsistence hereafter; we shall 
roam on broad prairies, among the hills and mountains; that we 
shall protect ourselves by hearing and by smell 2f his approach to 
kill us, and run away. But wherever we may go, either at night ot 
by day, we will carry our heads downward, and if there should be 
any murderer in the patty after us, we shall be out of his reach. 
You may know that in order to remedy this the murderer is to eat 
a piece of human flesh ; then we shall be at close range!” The mur- 
derer is, thus, to do what the Buffalo is supposed to have originally 
done, and possibly their great magicai power may have been con- 
nected, in the native mind, with the eating of human flesh. 

As soon as man established his superiority over the Buffalo, he 
used his magical power to bring them near when he was in want 
of food. In some of the Indian stories, however, as in that which 
relates the “Origin of the Buffalo Lodge and Sacred Bundle,” ac- 
cording to Arapaho idea, a Buffalo itself sends great herds of Buf- 
falo for a particular individual. In another story the gift of the 
Buffalo is connected with the establishment of the ceremonial lodges. 
A young Buffalo bull comes from the east toward a man living in 
a tent standing alone. The man heads it off, and the Buffalo then 
says: “Let me goto your tent. I have come to give you the Buffalo. 
I give you myself. I have come to tell you of the life you will have. 
which will consist in the lodges (dances)”—enumerating them. 
Then, “the Buffalo came from the four directions, and scattered in 
herds and could be seen over the land.” But usually man attracts 
the Buffalo by the exercise of some magical influence. When a poor 
boy wishes, as in the Arapaho story of “Found in Grass” (141), to 
marry the chief’s daughter, he gives out that he is going to look for 
Buffalo, or, as in another form of the same story, “‘to make Buffalo.” 
This he does, and there is a great slaughter of the animals, the peo- 
ple this obtaining the food which they have long been in need of. 
In “Found in Grass” (139, 141), the buffalo are caused to come 
from a lot of buffalo chips, arrayed in the form of a corral in the 
one case, and in the other placed in a heap. In “Found in Grass” 
(140), the hero uses a magical wheel to obtain the buffalo. He 
makes a small running wheel representing animals and, throwing it 
on the ground to revolve, he hits it with an arrow stick.* Where the 
wheel stopped and lay on its side there was a dead buffalo steer. 
Afterwards by running his wheel, he caused buffalo to come from 
all directions into a corral prepared for them, and they were then 
driven over a high precipice. This may have been the original 
mode in which the buffalo were killed by the Indians. 

It might be inferred from the stories in general, that the buffalo 
always existed in localities not far from the abodes of the Indians 
even from the earliest times, and long before man was able to utilize 





* See THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN, Vol. XXVII, No. 6°(1905), for the origin of 
the ring and javelin game, according to the Wichita and Skidi-Pawnee. 
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the animal for food. And yet there are tales which seem to show 
that the buffalo belonged to another land. Thus, in the Arapahe 
story of “The Man who became a‘ Water-Monster,” some young 
men follow buffalo tracks which lead to a cave in a mountain, They 
enter the cave and find a passage through the mountain. They cross 
a running stream and ther see a light.at the other end. . Emerging 
from the passage, they discover herds of buffalo scattered every- 
where, “standing in the prairie, along the streams and: by the rivers 
—a true buffalo land.” In “The White Crow,” the existence of the 
buffalo beyond a mountain is again supposed, but the White Crow 
owned them all and has them enclosed. The people are playing 
with the sacred arrows and the sacred wheel, and a young man 
wearing a white robe and having a quiver on his back comes to see 
the game. They find that he is the White Crow and they watch 
to see where he goes.. Through stratagem and the aid of a buffale 
cow they catch the crow and tie him to the top of the tent where 
the smoke comes out and the gradually turns black. Then they 
let him go, and two young men follow his course and find his tent. 
They tell the people, who come and eat his meat. On going home 
they leave a small dog behind, which becomes the pet of Crow’s 
little boy. Then the people go back and ask Crow where the buffalo 
live and he takes them to an immense rock with something like a 
door. When Crow opens the door the small dog runs in, begins to 
bark, turns into a large dog and drives the buffalo about. They run 
through the door and scatter to the south and to the north.* 


As to the original place of abode of the buffalo, it is said in one 
form of “The Porcupine and the Woman who Climbs to the Sky” 
story, current among the Arapaho, that there were many buffalo in 
the country about to which Moon (Porcupine) took the woman ; as 
“the father, mother and sons had taken the buffalo up with them 
from the earth,” when the people were starving. The sons were 
Sun and Moon, and probably the sky: was originally considered as 
much the home of the buffalo as of the two heavenly bodies. Pos- 
sibly, however, the sky may stand for the north, where, according 
to the mythology of the Skiddy-Pawnee, the buffalo had its home. 
In the legend of “The Boy and the Snowbird,” the hero is taken 
by the. Wind to a strange land in the north, where Wind “is always 
ready to send wind in order to drive the buffalo to the people.” In 
the legend of “How the Buffalo went South,” the Pawnee belief is 
elaborated, and an account of the incidents there. described wilf 
form a fitting conclusion to the present article. The legend begins 
by stating, that, “at the creation of all things, Tirawa made a buffale 
to stand in the north, which was to be the home of the buffalo. The 
buffalo was given a-mate. Here they increased so that when the 





*In the Wichita story of “The Coyote and the Buffalo,” the dog who discovers 
the place of the buffalo is Coyote, who thus transformed himself to deceive Raven, 
who kept the buffalo inside a large hill. “The Mythology of the Wichita,” by George 
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buffalo became old, it was given a place to stand, at the north 
entrance, where the heavens touch the earth, where it was to let 
pass in and out whoever Tirawa wished to send out and call in. 


~ For many years the buffalo was standing at this place, and each 


year it would drop off one of its hairs, so that when all the hair 
had dropped off from it, the world should come to an end. This 
buffalo was the father of all buffalo. In course of time, the de- 
scendants of the chief buffalo became so numerous, that they 
needed more grass and wished to go south. This they could not 
do without the consent of Spider-Dorran, who was stationed in 
the center of the earth, and had placed cobwebs all around. She 
had also planted many seeds given to her by Sun and Moon, and 
had much tobacco. Chief Buffalo sent several expeditions under 
his sons to obtain tobacco from Spider-Dorran, and to get her 
consent for the buffalo to go south. They were always unsuc- 
cessful, however, so finally the buffalo were ordered to make a 
rush and trample down Spider-Dorran and all her possessions. 
This they did, and Spider-Dorran was trampled into the ground 
and turned into a root, and in time, a vine grew up from her, so 
that when the people saw it they said: “Why, this is the vine that 
used to be the cobwebs of Spider-Dorran, who used to be seated 
in the center of the earth.” So some people digged it, and they 
found that Spider-Dorran had turned into a large root—‘it had 
legs, head, and shoulders—so it makes squash medicine.” The 
buffalo, after they had trampled everything into the ground, went 


south, and spread throughout the country. 
C. STANILAND WAHE. 


BIRTH PLACE OF BUDDHA. 


Far away on the border of Napel, the home of Gautama 
Buddha has been discovered. Buddha lived about 500 B. c.. 
and was the-son of the Raja of Kapilavastu. A pillar, inscribed 
by the Emperor Asoka in the third century B. c., marks the 
city’s site. The ruins are all of brick, and are covered with 
jungle, and so extensive that their exploration will require years. 





‘The city was destroyed during Buddha’s lifetime. It was a mass 


of ruins in A. D. 410, when the first Buddhist Chinese pilgrim 
made his way there. 

The buildings that are now being excavated are older than 
anything known in India heretofore. The Lumbini Garden, 
the traditional birthplace of Buddha, has also been discovered. 
It is also marked by one of Asoka’s pillars, with a perfect in- 
scription. This stands in Napelese territory, five miles from the 
British frontier. In a brick tumulus close to the British frontier, 
have been found relics of Buddha himself. 

















COPPER RELICS AMONG THE MOUNDS. 
By STEPHEN D. PEEt. 


.In a previous number, we have treated of the copper age in 
America, and there showed, that the copper was distributed 
throughout the continent, and was so common as to give rise to 
the opinion that the copper age prevailed here. We shall devote 
this chapter to a similar subject, viz.: The use of copper among 
the Mound Builders. The position which we take is, that the 
copper relics are found in the mounds, in sufficient numbers to 
prove that the Mound Builders were actually in the copper age, 
rather than in the stone age, and that copper is an index of the 
stage of progress which had been reached by them. 

It has been generally held that all the tribes of America were 
in the stone age, and that they were all to be classified under the 
same head, and as having all reached the same stage of progress. 
This, however, is a mistake, for there was a great difference be- 
tween the tribes which existed on the continent at the time of the 
Discovery; as great a difference as existed in the prehistoric peo- 
ple of Europe during the different ages, the rude stone, the pol- 
ished stone and the bronze. 

The term “stone age,” has been generally regarded as one, 
which could be applied to all the tribes of America, and has been 
used as an index to the social status, which prevailed during the 
prehistoric, as well as the proto-historic period. This, however, 
is a mistake and is misleading, for we certainly cannot place, 
either the Eskimos of the far north, or the wild hunter tribes of 
the Canadian provinces, on the same level with the mound-build- 
ing tribes of the Gulf states, or the partially civilized tribes of 
Mexico, Central America, or Peru, and those who do so, take -an 
etroneous position. We maintain, that while the chronological 
horizons which have been recognized in Europe are lacking in 
America, yet the geographical and ethnographical differences are 
fully equal to those which have been recognized in Europe as 
stretching from the time of the Cave Dwellers, to the time when 
the rude stone monuments were erected. 

We do not deny that there were tribes of Indians in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley who resemble those which were in the Canadian 
provinces, in many respects, yet the difference between the Mound 
Builders and these tribes was fully equal to that which, on other 
continents, has led to the recognition of the different “ages.” 

It is true that the majority of the Indian tribes, which dwelt 
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in the Mound Builders’ territory, had copper in their possession, 
and may be said to have been in the copper age, and the difference 
between them and the tribes farther north is sufficient to prove 
that both the stone age and the copper age prevailed on the conti- 
nent at the some time, but the Mound Builders represented the 
copper age, and the. northern tribes the stone age. 

I. In evidence of this point, we shall first speak of the char- 
acter, of the copper implements and ornaments which were found 
among the tribes of the Mississippi Valley, at the time of the 
Discovery. We have already shown that copper was in common 
use among these tribes, but it was because of the discovery of 
gold, that it was, to a certain degree, overlooked, or at least not 
made as prominent as it should have been; but by reading be- 
tween the lines, we shall find that it was the copper age, rather 
than the stone age, which prevailed. We acknowledge that there 
were tribes of Indians north of the chain of the Great Lakes who 
made little use of copper, but the majority of the tribes which 
were found, in what is now the United States, including those on 
the northwest coast, had copper in their possession, and may be 
regarded as having been in the copper age. This was especially 
true of the tribes in the Gulf states, and those situated along the 
Atlantic coast, and especially is this true of the tribes formerly 
dwelling in Wisconsin. It is true that tribés along the Atlantic 
coast varied in their social condition from those who were situated 
in Florida. Some of these tribes were dwelling in permanent vil- 
lages, and were mainly agriculturists. Others were both agricul- 
turists and hunters, still others were fishermen, but were accus- 
tomed to till the soil in a rude way. All of them, however, made 
use of copper, both as weapons of war, and as personal orna- 
ments, and so could be said to have been in the copper age. On 
the contrary, those north of the chain of the Great Lakes, were 
wild Indians, who lived largely by the chase, and were constantly 
at war with one another, and made very little use of copper. 

In conformation of this, it may be said, that the museum at 
Toronto, according to the testimony of the custodian, Mr. Boyle, 
has very few copper relics, as compared with thé stone relics. 
What is more remarkable, the explorers which traversed the re- 
gions north of the Great Lakes, seldom speak of copper as pre- 
vailing there, notwithstanding the fact that the Hurons and other 
tribes who dwelt in the Canadian provinces, belonged to the same 
stock as the Iroquois, and were in many respects similar to the 
Algonquins who dwelt in New England, which tribes all seemed 
to have had copper in their possession,as many specimens of it 
have been found in their tombs. Prof. Perkins of Dartmouth 
College, has described the copper beads found in the graves of 
Vermont and Maine, and says that “objects of copper are more 
numerous in our collection than those of bone and steel.” All! our 
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specimens are made of Lake Superior -native copper, which was. 
hammered into the desired form. Mr. Moorhead has given two’: 
cuts to illustrate these specimens, and other authors have de- 
scribed the copper relics which were found at an early date in the 
valley of the Connecticut, and other parts of New England. 











SPEAR HEADS FROM WISCONSIN. 


As evidence of this position, we would refer to the remark- 
able pamphlet which Mr. Lucien M. Carr has prepared, in. which 
he gives quotations from the writings of a large number of the 
explorers who became familiar with tribes of Virginia Indians 





See Prehistoric Implements, p. 94 and 95, p. 15 and 16. 
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and other localities at an early daté. The following are a few of 
the facts which he has gleaned from these writings, and has gath- 
ered into the pamphlet : 

Verrazano, in_ his. explorations along the Atlantic coast, saw 
many savages with plates of copper which they valued more than 
gold. They had beads of copper hanging in their ears. De Soto, 
on the Savannah river, also found a hatchet of copper which was 
said to have a little mixture of gold. Cartier learned as early as 
1535 that the Indians on the St. Lawrence had red copper. Cham- 
plain speaks of a piece of copper a foot long. Radisson, i in 1658, 
who was on the shore of Lake Superior, makes mention of copper. 
Gosnold, in 1602, visited Martha’s Vineyard, and says of the In- 
dians there, that they had a great store of copper. Some of them 
had “chains of copper, made of hollow pieces, each piece as long 
as one of our reeds, a finger in length.” Their collars they wear 
about their bodies, like bandeliers. They are made of hollow 
pieces, 400 pieces in a collar. ‘Besides these were pieces. of cop- 
per, like open blades. “An Indian had hanging about his neck 
a plate of copper for a breast-plate, about a foot long. The ears 
of all the rest had pendants of copper.” Hendrik Hudson found 
copper pipes among the Indians near New York City. Mr. Ralph 
Lane heard of a marvelous mineral called wassador, or copper, 
which yielded two parts of metal to three parts of ore. Strachey 
speaks of a chief who wore upon his head a broad sheath of gold, 
or copper, and none dare trade, “except those that wore a red piece 
of copper on their head like himself.” 

Josselyn says: “Prince Phillip had a coat and buskins set thick 
with beads, and a belt of the same. His accountrements were 
valued at 20 pounds.” Captain Smith says that “their mantles 
did not differ much from those of the Irish. Some were em- 
broidered. with white beads, some with copper. Of the sashes, 
belts, garter, etc., it is not necessary to speak in detail.” In the 
far north they were usually made of skin, more or less ornament- 
ed... Along the New England coast, they are made out of blue 
and white beads and worked out of. certain shells. The Indians 
made a free use of shells and porcupine quills in adorning their 
garments. The art of making pictures on the living flesh pre- 
vailed among the Huron and Iroquois tribes. In New France 
most are satisfied with a few figures of birds, serpents or other 
animals of which Charlevoix speaks. The Virginia Indians were 
accustomed to tatoo certain marks upon their backs. The use of 
labrets was common. The supply of rings, pendants and articles 
of different kinds worn in the ears, was particularly unlimited. 

“In Carolina they wear great bobs in their ears and sometimes in 





See Mass. His. Col., Vol. III., Series 3. 
See Lawson’s Carolina, pp. 193. Lafitas: III., pp. 49. 
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the holes thereof they put eagle and other birds’ feathers for a 
trophy.” It prevailed in New England and New York. 

Copper in the shape of beads, pendants of wire, was in use 
from Canada to Florida. 

Strachey says of the Indians of the south: “Their ears they 
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bore with wide holes, commonly two or three. In the same they 
do hang chains of pearls and bracelets of white bone or copper.” 

In addition to the articles noted above, there are others, such 
as necklaces and gorgets, made of bone, pearl, shell and copper. 





See Strachey’s Historic Travels into Va., p. 57. 
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Of pearis'there:seemed to have been an abundance. Verezano, in 
the course of his expedition along the Atlantic coast, saw many 
savages with plates of wrought copper. Ribault speaks of a chief 
in Florida who had “hanging about his neck a round plate of 
copper, well-polished, with one other lesser:one of silver in the 
midst of it, and in his ears a little plate of copper.” Carter says 
that the Indians of Lake Superior had pieces of red copper which 
they $aid came from the Saguenay. 

idéa of personal adornment was_a leading consideration. 
Loskiel tells us of the custom among the -Lenapes: “One prides 
himself with the figure of a serpent upon each cheek, another with 
the tortise, the bear, etc. They are as proud of their origin from 
the tortoise, the turkey and the wolf, as the nobles of Europe are 
of their descent from the feudal barons of ancient times.” 

The Khight-of Elvas met with Indians in Florida, who had 
their bodies, “thighs and arms dyed with black, white, yellow and 
red stripes. Some of them had plumes and others had horns on 
their heads, their faces black, and their eyes done round with 
streaks of red, to seem more fierce. - -Of-the-rings which:they wear 
in their ears, the supply wag practically” unlimited.“ The New 
England and Western Indians indiflged-in pendants in the “form 
of birds, beasts and fishes, caryed-out of boste, shells and stone.” 

‘Or. the banks of the Mississippi ‘river, Hennepin was tourte- 
ously -réceived by an Indian chief, clothed ida white gown, “which 
women had. spun-from the the- bark: of; trees. Before. him two 
male ‘attendants cartied a‘thin plate.of Sopper, as shining as: gold.” 
In the prairie ‘couritry of TexaS, Cabéca de Vaca ‘saw a copper ar- 
ticle whieh had been fashioned by. the natgy¥és itito the.form of 

a “hawk bell” He says, “Among ' the“articlesigivén to us, ‘Andres 

Dorantes Fede a bell of: copper, > thick . Ed large figured with 
a face, W edly? oe syd ders yD ming it’: They 
said-it hod. a8 ep from ieisorth: 
Tl. which were »<by the Wariols his- 
otrians ate as ttle co pper. on 5 ong: the Aniians, are 
worthy: fib ic? for” they Rips the pre ée of the-Copper age, 
especia z. the’ Mississippi "Valley Egelteenges might be 
given to ‘rove that r was get fe. revalent.t feut the 
Mound Builders’ tery “but that? fot conper rs ronsze were 
common among the di erent tribes’ of Mexico, Cent¥al. America, 
and Peru. We, however, shall confine our view to the the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, in which the mounds were so numerous and take 
up the. study of the copper which,has been found here. We begin 
with the study, of the maps,.and especially those which illustrate 
the distribution of the mounds.. : 

The.-author has given -in the book on the Mound 
Builders, two maps of the tribes which illustrate the correspond- 
ence between the prehistoric and. the protohistoric tribes. They 
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also throw light on the mode of life which was followed in the 
different parts of the country, and so give hints as to the kind of 
relics which abounded in each state or territory. It should be said 
that in addition to the maps and the books which have been 
published, the various cabinets, museums and colleges which are 
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scattered through the eastern part of the continent, where mounds 
are most abundant, have valuable collections of copper and relics, 
the one in Beloit College being especially noteworthy, but the mu- 
seum at Milwaukee and the Field Columbian Museum are ‘espe- 
cially rich in the possession of copper relics. 

The maps help us also to draw the comparison between ‘the 
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historic and the prehistoric period, and lead us to realize that the 
description given by the historians would apply to the people whe 
dwelt in this region in prehistoric times, and enable us to realize 
something of the prevalence of the copper age during the pre- 
historic period, and lead us to appreciate the copper relics which 
have come from the mounds, and are now in the cabinets and 
museums, 

In réferring to these maps, we shall take it for grant- 
ed that the copper relics are sufficiently numerous to show 
the mode of life which was followed by different tribes; but their 
testimony is abundantly confirmed by the study of the stone relics, 
the pottery, the textile fabrics human remains, and other tokens 
which have been disclosed by various explorers among the 
mounds. It is not by the study of copper alone that we become . 
convinced that the copper age prevailed among the Mound Build- 
ers, for evidence comes to us from the stone relics, the textile fab- 
rics, the shell relics, and all other tokens. We may say, however, 
that copper was about the only material which came from a region 
remote from the mounds, and its presence may be regarded as 
that of an intruder, and yet it has given character to the works 
of the Mound Builders of every district to such a degree that one 
is led to believe that it was the copper age, rather than the stone 
age, which prevailed. 

The copper came from a distance, but the fact that it was so 
widely distributed shows that there was a close connection be- 
tween the mound-building tribes, in prehistoric times, and the 
interchange between them was so great, that copper actually 
tinged the culture which prevailed and became the index to that 
culture, rather than any other material, proof, we may say, that 
barter was carried on between the mound-building tribes in 
prehistoric times. The water courses greatly favored this, and 
made it easy to introduce copper from distant regions. 

This may seem somewhat visionary, but the archzologist be- 
comes accustomed to the method of interpretation, which consists 
in comparing the tokens of one district with those of another, and 
then tracing the material which is extralimital to the locality from 
which it was brought, and so reads between the lines that he can 
trace the source from which the material was drawn. It is on this 
account that the copper becomes very significant to the archzolo- 
gists, for it gives hints of the movements and migrations of the 
tribes in prehistoric times, and at the same time shows that there 
was intercourse between the tribes which were remote from one 
another. Thus the geography of art becomes very instructive to 
the archeologist, a geography which is not given by books or 
maps, but is contained in the natural features of the country, and 
reveals the products of the different districts and shows the chan- 
nels through which they were interchanged. 
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The school into which the archzologist enters, is not contained 
in any one building, but is as wide as the continent, and is covered 
by the canopy of the sky. Its different departments are distri- 
buted far and wide, but are concentrated into the different cabi- 
nets and museums, so that the explorer and the collector, work 
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together in advancing the science of prehistoric archeology. It 
is not every one who can go into the field and study the relics as 
they are found “in situ,” but the descriptions which have been 
given by the archzologists is such that we need no interpreter. We 
may take the reports which have been published by the various 
museums and compare them with the accounts which have been 
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written by the early historians and explorers, and learn from them 
the condition of the people who dwelt here in prehistoric times. 
The relics have, to be sure, unfortunately become articles of 
commerce, and many ignorant persons have dug into the mounds 
for the sake of getting the relics buried.in them, and have often 
destroyed the most esential part of the record, and brought con- 
ffision into’ the science. Not only have stone relics been made 

aicies of traffic, but copper relics are made into merchandise, 
and science is overthrown for gain; but the true method of science 

i not that of hoarding relics, but of comparing them. 

t III; Another point is.to be considered. The character of the 
relics; which most abound in these different localities, may be re- 
lied upon as revealing to us the mode of life which was followed 
by the tribes. These reveal the mode of life which was follow- 
ed in prehistoric times, just as history and ethnology reveal the 
mode of life and social condition which prevailed in the proto- 
historic period. 

' We may take the copper relics which are found in the differ- 
ent localities and compare them with the textile fabrics, shell or- 
naments, pottery vessels, sculptured pipes, engraved stones, and 
mythological figures, and even the human remains, and find the 
stage of culture which prevailed, and so learn the different phases 
of life which: abounded during the prehistoric times. What is still 
more important is, we may take the testimony of the different ex- 
plorers,.who visited the Mississippi Valley, and compare them 
with the yselics themsélves, and then read between the lines, to as- 
certain the-real condition which prevailed in the mound-building 
period. “This work is not often done by the collector, but is re- 
quiréd by tHe science of archeology, if it is to gain its proper po- 
Fe “Where ignorance is bliss, it is folly to be wise,” but there 

a silent language contained in the relics which have been dis- 
covered in the mounds, a language which the true archzologist 
can read, but*is a sealed book to the ordinary collector. 

' It is not copper alone that needs to be studied, but all the 
relics, the pottery, the textile fabrics, shell ornaments, pearls, arid 
especially the mythologic figures. 

' Each geographical locality has its own record, the mounds of 
New York and New England has.one,-those of Virginia, and 
North and South Carolina and Florida another, and the Gulf 
states another. The stone graves of Tennessee, the swamp vil- 
lages of Arkansas, the relics scattered over the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri and Minnesota rivers, and those found among 
the emblematic mounds of Wisconsin, ‘all give their testimony as 
to the prevalence of a peculiar culture in each district. 

IV. It is, however, the copper relics which have come from 
the mounds that we are studying at present, rather than the gen- 
eral subject, and to these in their wide range and their many sug- 
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gestive hints we would give attention. The geographical distri- 
bution of the copper is the point which is really before us. 

We begin with the state of Wisconsin, a state which has 
furnished more problems than any other, and yet more: aid: to 


their solution. It was in this state that the emblematic mounds 




















SPUDS AND CRESCENTS FROM WISCONSIN. 


once abounded, but unfortunately, they have so far disappeared 
that the key to the system would have been lost, had it not been 
for the few who appreciated its value and wrote up the system. 
The relics, however remote, are being gathered into-cabinets. It 
should be said that no state in the union has. a greater abundance 
of copper relics than has Wisconsin, and.no where do they present 
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so great a variety as here. It is true that the effigy builders were 
mainly hunters, and were divided into classes, which had animal 
figures for their tokens, and yet it is singular that the copper relics 
of this region present a great variety of shapes and uses, some of 
them being in the shape of spear heads, arrow heads, others the 
shape of axes and knives; still others the shape of spuds, or what 
might be called spades, others in the shape. of chopping knives, or 
curved blades, though the wooden handle, in which they are a 
erally inserted, is lacking. 


The description of these copper relics has been given by Mr. 
W. K. Moorhead, in his valuable book called Prehistoric Imple- 
ments, the most of them being now in the collection of Mr. H. 
P. Hamilton of Two Rivers, Wis. “They were found on the lake 
shore in that vicinity in the sands, on old village sites, for miles 
along the lake shore. The land is sandy and has never been 
cleared. The whole tract is an old village site, and there must 
still be thousands of relics in this tract. Most of the spears have 
sockets with ribbed backs.” The copper knives are very symmet- 
rical and have a great variety of shapes, all of them being designed 
to be inserted in a handle. The copper fish-hooks and needles, 
and arrow points are also very interesting. They reveal the do- 
mestic life which prevailed. They show that one means of sub- 
sistence was by catching fish in the lakes. There are in this col- 
lection many awls and drills, implements designed for piercing, 
all of which show much skill on the part of the tool-maker. A 
cache of copper implements found at Oconto also yielded a 
large variety of shapes. The most of them are cutting imple- 
ments, or may be called edged tools. One of them has the shape 
of a sword. The winged chisel is especialy worthy of notice. 
There are several spuds in the collection. These were probably 
used as spades. They were placed in the end of a long wooden 
handle and were probably used as an agricultural tool. They are 
interesting because of the fact that garden beds are very numer- 
ous in Wisconsin. A large.number of what might be called 
celts are in the collection. One is 15% inches in length, and 
weighs 15% pounds. Mr. Moorhead says the axe found in the 
Hopewell mound was 22 inches long, 6 inches wide, and weighed 
nearly 38 pounds. This so-called axe, has a prominent ridge, 
running the whole length of it. It is an uncommonly strong im- 
plement. 

The so-called crescents are interesting, because they show that 
the same kind of cutting kuives was used here as were found 
among the Lake Dwellings of Europe, as well as in Central 
America; in fact, they prevailed throughout the world in certain 
stages of progress. 

These crescent-shaped figures were evidently at one time 
placed in handles of wood or horn, and they indicate that a mode 
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of life prevailed here on the banks of, Lake, Michigan which was 
similar to that which existed in the Lake Dwellings of Switzer- 
land, long before the date of history. 

These resemble the chopping knives which. are common in the 
homes of. the. white people, and at the same time resemble those 
which were in use among the Eskimos. There is, perhaps, no 
tool which has a longer record than these crescent figures, which 
might be called chopping knives. They illustrate the survival of 
the fittest, for they seem to fit into any stage of society or any 
stage of history. They are found in all parts of the world, and 
in all periods of time. They compare well with the knives, and 
the spades, and the chisels, all of which are edged tools, but were 
used in peaceful pursuits. They are quite different from the 
spear heads, which were evidently used, mainly in war. Many 
of the spears in this collection have ribbed backs and 
rolled sockets, and are very finely wrought. There is an 
entire absence in this collection of copper plates, such as are 
common among the stone grave people, but an unusual number of 
copper tools, which might be used for mechanical and agricul- 
tural purposes, the spear heads being the most numerous and 
most artistic. It is undoubtedly owing to the proximity of the 
copper mines that so many of the relics were found on the lake 
shore. It is quite probable that work shops abounded. 

A cache of copper implements found at Oconto, Wisconsin is 
worthy of attention. These are shown in the cut. No. 1 is the 
only specimen of the kind known in copper. Nos. 2 and 3 are 
small arrows. No. 4 is a large knife. No. 5 is an unusual form 
of knfe or sword; No. 6 a chisel; No. 7 a leaf-shaped blade; Nos. 
8, 10, 11 and 12 copper spuds; No. 9 is a pointed arrow head, and 
No. 11 a winged chisel. Another plate represents the copper celts. 
The middle figure shows a celt that is beveled at either side and 
at the end. 

V. These various relics which have been gathered from the 
emblematic mounds are as interesting as the mounds themselves, 
and show the skill of the effigy builders as much as the effigies 
themselves. It hardly seems probable that a race of savages could 
have made articles like these. We mlist, therefore, ascribe to the 
effigy builders a high rank amoung the mound-building tribes of 
America. 

We have shown elsewhere that the effigy builders were hunters 
and had great skill in building game drives, but they lived in vil- 
lages, and were thoroughly organized. The book on Emblematic 
Mounds is full of illustrations on this point. In this we have 
shown that the wild animals, such as the elk, moose, buffalo and 
bear abounded in the state. The relics show the weapons with 
which the animals were attacked and were slaughtered in great 
numbers. The spear heads were made with a long, tapering, sharp 
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blade, which could be fitted into a handle, and could be thrown at 
the animals ‘as they passed through the game drives. The knives 
show that the hunters were well equipped for skinning the ani- 
mals; the needles and awls show that the women were skillful in 
tanning and dréssing the skins and making them into garments. 
The correlation between the copper weapons and tools and the 
emblematic mounds is to be considered. 

There are garden beds in which the so-called spuds were used, 
instead of hoes. There were also maple groves in which the chis- 
els would be required for tapping the trees. A correlation be- 
tween the tools and the surroundings tells a tale about the people _ 
who dwelt here, which is almost equal to a written language. 

It is, however, a singular fact,that when we cross the river and 
enter the region of the Dakotas, we find a scarcity of effigies and 
very few copper implements. Mr. Brower of St. Paul has de- 
scribed some found in Minnesota, one of which was a copper 
spear head, which lay two feet below the surface, in an ancient 
camping ground. There are copper relics at the present time in 
the Davenport Academy, which probably belonged to the prehistoric 
tribes who dwelt along the Mississippi river, and who built the 
burial mounds of that region. There are no effigy mounds in the 
vicinity, but a large number of burial mounds. The copper relics 
in the Academy of Davenport are quite similar to those found in 
Wisconsin. They indicate that the people were hunters, but dwelt 
in villages, and generally led a peaceful life. As we pass farther 
south, we come to the swamp villages of Arkansas, and to the 
stone graves of Tennessee. In both we find copper very abund- 
ant some of the pieces being very graceful and highly ornamented. 
In the stone graves there were great varieties of stone relics, and 
a few specimens of copper. 

Genl. Gates B. Thruston has described these in his excellent 
work. He speaks of copper ear-rings, copper plates, and copper 
implements. He has described the gorgets and the winged fig- 
ures which were wrought out of copper. One copper orna- 
ment is in the shape of a cross, ear ornaments made out of copper 
are somewhat numerous, but the stone relics out number the cop- 
per relics ten to one. Passing up the Ohio river, farther east, we 
find that copper was used eXtensively by the mound builders of 
Ohio, and by those who dwelt upon the Atlantic coast. 

There are stone hooks and claws, stone axes, stone celts, stone 
disks, and the discoids, the paint cups, the stone whistles, stone 
tubes, stone rings, ear ornaments and ceremonial implements, but 
the number of copper implements are few compared with the- 
storie. 

It was in Ohio that Squier and Davis found many copper rel-. 
ics, some of which have already been described. They resemble 
those which were found in Wisconsin, such as knives, spear heads, 
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spears or spuds, axes, drills and gravers, awls and chisels. These 
were found in the sacrificial mounds, and show an earlier 
state than the first European intercourse. Some of them 
were found beneath the stump of a tree, which was of great age. 
One of them was a double-bladed hatchet. 

Several copper axes were found, one of which measures seven 
inches in length and four inches in width, and had a blade which 
flanged out from the head in graecful lines. Copper relics were 
found fourteen feet below the surface. The axes were of pure 
copper, unalloyed. One axe weighed 23 pounds. The conclusion 
is that the amount of copper extracted from the mounds would 
furnish a large supply. Bracelets are usually found encircling the 
arms of skeletons, and are bent, with perfect regularity. Boat- 
shaped specimens, made of copper, are described. A peculiar head 
dress was discovered in Ohio by Mr. W. K. Moorhead. An 
imitation of elk horns, covered with sheet copper, rolled into c)1- 
inderical forms over the horns. The antlers were 22 inches high 
and 22 inches across. There were two deposits of copper, aggre- 
gating 235 pieces. Among them were anklets and bracelets, sheets 
worked into fantastic designs, effigies of birds and fishes, large 
and small celts, one weighing 38 pounds, every known form of 
copper implement or ornament. These relics are now in the Field 
Columbian Museum. Copper beads and spear ornaments were 
found by Mr. Moorhead in the same group. A copper axe weigh- 
ing 17 pounds and over seven thousand disks of stone. Squier 
and Davis examined the mound on the same farm, but did not 
come upon the relics which Mr. Moorhead found. 

Mr. W. C. Mills has also found many specimens of copper in 
the same region. He explored the Baum village, and has found 
many shell gorgets, bone fish-hooks, cutting tools made of beaver 
teeth, flakig tools made of elk-horn, celts made of elk-horn, also 
arrow heads, discoidal stones, a large amount of pottery, stone 
mortars, but has failed to find many copper relics. 

The explanation of this may be that these mounds are quite 
remote from the copper mines, and were built by people who had 
migrated from the east rather than from the west. Yet the larg- 
est amount, and most interesting, are those found in the Etowah 
mounds in the northern part of Georgia. 

Some have imagined that these relics were post Columbian, 
inasmuch as they are very elaborate in their shapes, and show 
-much skill on the part of the artist. Here are the dancing figures, 
furnished with wings, which remind us of the Cliff Dwellers of 
the far west. Mr. Thos. Wilson, and several others, have de- 
scribed them, yet their significance is not fully understood. 

Copper relics are somewhat common in the Gulf states. Mr. 
C. C. Jones has described some of these. He says, speaking of 
the stone graves of the Nacooche Valley, “They are not unlike 
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those fourid in England, Scotland and France.” 

... Lhe most remarkable object found in the central or chieftain’ 3 
grove, was a copper implement, which lay beneath the shoulder 
of the skeleton. Beneath it was a pure cane matting, which was 
discovered by the oxygen of the copper. The implement was 10 
inches long, 2% inches wide. Near the upper end was a worn 
space, showing where the axe was inserted in the handle. 

Clavigero says the Mexicans have copper axes with which 
they cut trees, and they were inserted in the eye of a handle. Na- 
tive copper exists.in certain portions of Cherokee, Georgia, and in 
certain portions of North Carolina, Tennessee, and Alabama. 

Sir Walter Raleigh and companions observed copper orna- 
ments in the hands of some of the Indians of the coast. The art 
of copper was neither practical or understood by the natives. The 
Lake Superior region furnished the natives with most if not all 
the copper which may be used. 

Mr. Whittlesy has shown how extensive were the mining oper- 
ations along the shores of that lake. 

Messrs, Squiers and Davis, Prof. Wilson, and others, concur 
in the opinion that the copper used by the Indians in the prepa- 
ration of the cold-wrought implements was obtained chiefly from 
the ancient mines of Lake Superior. Another ornamental copper 
axe and some copper rods, or spindles, were found in ancient 
graves in Etowah Valley. The rods remind us of the spindles re- 
ferred to by the explorers of De Soto’s expedition, with which, 
when heated, the natives were wont to perforate pearls to string 
and wear as beads. 

In this vicinity were ploughed up venetian beads, varying in 
color, some being white, and others blue and red. No trace of 
iron, bronze or steel existed in these graves. The existence of 
extensive trade among the aborigines is verified by the contents 
of the graves, and especially by the copper relics. 

The distribution of the copper relics, is perhaps the most 
important point. It will be acknowledged that the copper mines 
on Lake Superior were the chief source of the copper which has 
been found in the mounds. It is not known what tribe had con- 
trol of the region, where these mines are situated, but it is prob- 
able that an extensive trade was carried on by them, with all the 
mound-building tribes, and this will account for the unusual 
number of copper relics found among the emblematic mounds, 
and especially those scattered along the beach of Lake Michigan. 
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EDITED BY CHARLES H. DAVIS. 


ANCIENT EGYPTIAN ART. 


Professor Flinders Petrie, in’ a suggestive lecture recently 
at the Hotel Continental, Cairo, distinguished between true and 
imitative Egyptian art. The work commonly styled Egyptian 
art, said the Professor, no more represents tlte true art of Egypt 
in its prime than do Roman copies of the noble creations of 
Greece ; the former live not on their own merits, but as imitations 
of what is great in Hellenic art. As the Roman copies in the 
days of our great-grandfathers stood for the work of Greece, 
so, declares the Professor, are the vilest parodies today accepted 
by the public mind’ as representing the true art of the ancient 
Egyptians. This art, though more or less familiar to the Occi- 
‘dental world, is so vaguely understood that all its periods are 
confused together with the latest and least creative form is 
assumed. The whole of its long previous history is ignored, 
as well as the phases of transition through which it passed. 

Professor Petrie stigmatizes that which is commonly called 
Egyptian decoration as being worse than the most flagrant de- 
basement in ancient times. The professor places the commence- 
ment of the imitative period and the close of classic art in Egypt 
in the reign of the Rameses II, a sovereign notorious for his pro- 
fusion of monuments, all of which, however, were depraved 
copies, if not bodily reproductions, of earlier works. The stiff 
lines of the mechanical draftsman, rather than thé flowing lines 
of the artist, where the traditional convention under Rameses II, 
succeeded by a coarseness in detail under Rameses III that 
sought relief in the use of deep shadows. 

Some of the wooden faces of coffins, however, are grace- 
ful and refined,. because they depict conventional expression. 

Such artistic ideals as may be detected in the statuary of the 
time are disfigured by ungainly attitude and pose, as in the gold 
‘statue of Hercules and the statue of Avenardus. The statuary 
of the twenty-sixth dynasty is superior, largely due to the pro- 
gress achieved in the mechanical art of polishing hard stones 
and obtaining precision of surfaces. Protraiture in this epoch 
evidently attracted the best artists, it being doubtless better 
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paid for, as in our times. Art under the Ptolemies is regarded 
by Professor Petrie as’ having reached a lower depth. He cites 
the Philotera of the Vatican as an example of the purely me- 
chanical workmanship of the time, as evidenced in the stiff 
moulding of the limbs. Effect was only gained by exaggeration, 
much as in the Farnese Hercules. In later architecture new 
motives, independent of ancient Egyptian art, were sought for, 
as at Esneh. 

The Professor instances the Deir el Abyad at Sohar, where 
so late as the fourth century A. D., the temple type was added 
to a Christian Church, as the priest and most interesting sur- 
vival of the pristine style of building. The restoration of this 
monument is shortly to be undertaken. In graceful design, 
skill in the decadent period is nowhere better shown than in 
Trajan’s pavilion at Philae. 





Late explorations of the Italian coast, near Pompeii have 
changed the opinion of the antiquarians. The submerged Ro- 
man ruins along the coast used to be regarded as foundation 
walls thrown out for sea baths, but it was mdde clear that they 
are the remains of noble mansions, and that they point to the 
time when the land on which they stood was far above the level 
of the sea. The shore is, in fact, strewn with the wreck of bur- 
ied cities. Coast roads have vanished, ancient quarries have 
been flooded, and the breakwaters of the harbors of classical 
story covered fathoins deep with water. A great submarine 
sea wall, with concrete piers, seventeen feet high, still protect 
the fragments. But neither the fragments nor the great sea wall 
have been visible in the light of day for two thousand years. 





Professor Peschel, before a general meeting of the Berlin 
Academy of Science, June 10, read a a letter from Professor 
Grunwedel, chief of the Prussian exploring expedition in Chinese 
Turkestan, dated February 21, at Komtura, near Kurtscha. The 
writer described archaeological discoveries made in the Cave 
of Temples, indicating that the founders of the temples were a 
red-haired, blue-eyed race ‘and wore Persian costumes. Huge 
iron swords were found and also important manuscripts of the 
Ming period, a Budist pantheon and ancient frescoes. Pro- 
fessor Gunwedel alludes to the results of De Leco’s investiga- 
tions, and says he, Grunwedel, has gathered ethnographic mater- 


ials richer than any previously discovered, especially potteries and 
embroideries. 
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AN ANCIENT HEBREW.TEMPLE IN EGYPT. 


One of the most valuable discoveries of the British School 
of Archaeology in Egypt during the past winter season was the 
identification of the ancient Hebrew Temple of Onias by Pro- 
fessor Flinder Petrie. When the persecution of the Jews by 
Antiochus caused them to flee, many of the fugitives settled in 
a remoter corner in the east of the delta, and in this sanctuary 
Onias IV, of the high priests, ereeted a temple after the design 
of that of Jerusalem, in order that-this spot might serve as a 
realizing point for those in flight. This temple is duly mentioned 
by the historian Josephus, who states that it was erected on the 
site of an old Egyptian town. Some time ago it was realized 
that the position of this settlement was the town of Tel el Yeh- 
udiveh, which is some eighteen miles north of Cairo, but it has 
been left to Professor Petrie to prove the identity of the location 
conclusively, and in this work he has proven the closest colabora- 
tion, even to the minutest particulars, of the statement set forth 
by Josephus. 

Professor Petrie has published an account of his discoveries, 
and thus another link in Jewish history has been established. 
The ancient name of this town was Leontopolis, in honor of 
the lion-headed goddess, “Bubastis,” and this fact was irrefutably 
shown by the discovery of the statue of an admiral of the Medi- 
terrenean fleet of Psametek II., rdpresenting his holding a 
shrine of the goddess in question. Josephus also states that this 
place is “full of materials,” a fact fully borne out by the finding 
of an extensive stone-built ditch, about one mile in length, ex- 
tending around the ancient Egyptian town, and which would 
have furnished Onias with ample constructional! material for -his 
temple. Outside the confines of the town is a huge mound, which 
constitutes quite an important landmark for miles around. On 
investigation Professor Petrie finds that its height is practically 
in accordance with the dimensions mentioned by Josephus, it 
being fifty-nine Greek cubits above the level of the surround- 
ing plain, the Jewish historians figures being sixty cubits in 
height. Examination of the pottery that was found there, this 
mound identifies it with the second century B. C., while the 
coins which have been brought to light are of the period of Ptol- 
emy Philomater, whom Josephus states granted the whole settle- 
ment, while a shed unearthed by building accounts bearing with 
other names that.of Abram, affords convincing testimony that 
Jews were employed. Under these circumstances, the well- 
known archaeologist, who has carried out the excavations is 
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firmly convinced that this is the site upon which Onias erected 
his temple. 

The ground plan of this settlement is roughly an eight- 
angled triangle, and it was strongly fortified. On the eastern 
side was a wall of stone 767 feet in length by at least 20 feet 
in height, and terminating in bastions at the ends. . The entrance 
was at the west. acute angle, while the temple was at the south 
point. The hypotenuse of the triangle was formed of an in- 
wardly curving wall, not less than 20 feet in thickness, rising to 
a height of 68 feet, at an angle of one 60 degrees, to support the 
temple, entry to the court of which was attained by means of 
a stairway 14 feet in width, .in the eastern wall. 

The settlement covered an area ranging from three to four 
acres in extent, and the sacred edifice was exactly half the size 
of the temple erected in Jerusalem by King Solomon. The rough 
lines of the structure built by Onias are now only visible, owing 
to the vandalism of the natives in quest of earth, but about twenty 
years ago the walls were standing and the pavements and pillars 
were then extant. Professor Petrie finds that the inner court 
of the Temple was 64 feet in length by 24 feet in width, while 
the outer court was 45 feet long by 32 feet wide, inside measure- 
ments. The architecture was Corinthian, with Syrian features 
ir the battlements. When the natives first commenced excavat- 
ing earth from the site some years ago, vast quantities of Murnt 
bones were revealed, and the probability is that they were the 
remains of daily sacrifices. Evidence of this has been discovered 
ir, the foundations, since the lower parts have been unearthed 
‘on all sides. Huge cylinders of pottery sunk in the ground in 
which the sacrifices were celebrated, fresh earth being thrown 
upon each fire offering, in order to smother it so that traces of 
sacrificial rites remain alternate with layers of earth. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the valuable work carried on by the school is 
hampered by lack of funds, which is a regrettable fact, since the 
evidences of wanton destructiveness upon this site show the im- 
perative of calling out the excavation and research work in 
Egypt upon a thorough and more extensive scale than is at pres- 
ent possible. 





The Department of Egyptian Antiquities of the British 
Museum has recently received some interesting additions. Fore- 
most of these are three statues of Usirtesen III. (B. C., 2400), 

‘representing the king in youth, middle age and as an old man 
with sunken cheeks. The figures, which are of gray granite, 
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In Denmark in 1807, a Royal Commission of the care of 
Amenophis I. (B. C. 1700), represented as the god Osiris, wear- 
ing the red and white crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. A 
portion of the jnscription still remaining reads: “Amenhotep, be- 
loved of Amen, Lord of the thrones of the two lands, giving 
life.” ' 





Excavations at Nippur. Plans, details and photographs of 
the buildings, with numerous objects found in them during the 
excavations of 1889, 1890, 1893-1896, 1899-1900, with descrip- 
tive text by Clarence S. Fisher. 


In this finely printed and illustrated folio are represented 
the architectural results of the various expeditions sent to Baby- 
lonia by the University of Pennsylvania. This work will be com- 
pleted in six parts, and will be divided as follows: Part I— 
Topography, the City Walls. Part II—The Fortress. Part III— 
The early Strata in the Temple Area. The Temple of Bel. Part 
IV—The Ruins in Tablet Hill. Miscellaneous Constructions. 
Part V—The Palace. Part VI—Pottery, Burial, Customs. The 
plans of the various buildings with details have been prepared 
from the surveys and measurements made during the expeditions 
by P. H. Field, Colman d’Erney, and Joseph Meyer. 

The history and results of the Babylonian expeditions of 
the University of Pennsylvania have been set forth by Drs. 
Hilprecht and Peters. Nearly $100,000 have been spent 
on these expeditions and between 30,000 and 40,000 inscribed ob- 
jects have been discovered, the inscriptions of which cover a 
period of over 5,000 years. It will be many years before the 
immense amount of inscribed material is excavated by these expe- 
ditions, part of which is in the Imperial Museum in Constanti- 
nople, and part in the museum of the University of Pennsylvania, 
has been published. Professor Hilprecht has edited twenty-two 
volumes of cuneiform texts. 

The work of the first expedition (1888-89) was on the whole 
tentative. It includes, however, an accurate survey of the whole 
ruins, the discovery of a Parthian palace, and the unearthing of 
more than two thousand cuneiform inscriptions. The second ex- 
pedition (1889-90) resumed the excavation of the Parthian palace 
and acquired about 8,000 tablets of the second and third pre- 
Christian milleniums. The third expedition (1893-96), gathered 
no less than 21,000 cuneiform inscriptions, and was enabled to fix 
the age of the different strata with great accuracy. It excavated 
three sections of the temple court down to the water level, and 
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’ discovered the first well preserved brick arch of pre-Sargonic 
times (about 4000 B. C.), found the large torso of an inscribed 
statue in dolerite of the period of Gudea, and over five hundred 
vase fragments of the earliest rulers of the country. The fourth 
expedition (1898-1900) was the most successful of all. It ex- 
plored the Parthian palace completely, and examined more than 
one thousand burials in various parts of the ruins. It definitely 
located the famous temple library of Nippur, from which thous- 
ands of tablets had been previously obtained, and in addition to 
many other inscribed objects, like the votive tablet of Naram-Sin, 
a large dolerite vase of Gudea, etc. It excavated about 23,000 
tablets and fragments, mostly of a literary character, and it dem- 
onstrated by the indisputable facts that the Ziggurrat, the charac- 
teristic part of every prominent Babylonian temple was a creation 
of the earliest Sumerian population. 

The work before us is the first complete record of the ex- 
peditions. Part I enters very fully into the physical features of 
Babylonia, the topography of Nippur, and the city walls. It 
has twenty-six plates of plans, details and photographs of build- 
ings, etc. The price of the six parts is $2.00 per part. Subscrip- 
tions may be sent to Lock Box 165, Rutledge, Delaware Co., Pa. 





A publication has long been wanted by students of Oriental 
art, showing in historical and chronological order typical exam- 
ples of Egyptian art. Where available copies of the subjects ex- 
ist, they are mostly too small, faulty in execution and often diffi- 
cult of access, being hidden in books and periodicals including 
other subjects. In order to supply such a want, F. Bruckmann, 
of Munich, will soon issue a work entitled: “Monuments of 
Egyptian Sculpture,’ edited by Baron Fr. W. von Bissing. It 
will consist of 114 plates in chronological sequence, containing a 
collection of the best statues and reliefs of Egyptian antiquity, 
from the most ancient times down to the Roman epoch, copied 
in large and faithful reproductions from the originals, many of 
which have not heretofore been published. 

The text which will accompany the plates will not oniy contain 
remarks on the origin and present resting place, state of preser- 
vation, size and material of the respective objects, but also a brief 
summary of the same as well as notices of the chief parallel 
sculptures and literary allusions. Each plate will ke reproduced 
by the most perfect of all present photo-mechanical methods, 
viz: by engraving. The copies are made from objects in Athens, 
Berlin, Bonn, Cairo, Florence, London, Munich, Nap'es, Paris, 
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Rome, Turin, Vienna, and other museums. The work -vill Le 
divided into twelve parts, each containing twelve plates, 14x19 
inches, and will appear at intervals of about two months. The 
subscription price is sixty dollars, but will be raised to seventy- 
five dollars on completion of the work. 





In an article on the “Critical Study of the. Bible,” by Pro- 
fessor L. B. Paton, in the May Homiletic Review, the writer 
says: “As a result of modern study of the Old Testament all 
the main incidents in the history of Israel stand forth as we have 
always supposed them to be. Practically all critics agree that 
Israel was delivered from bondage in Egpyt by Moses, and that 
he was the prophet and the law-giver of the people. The conquest 
of Canaan and the narratives of the Judges are in the main unques 
tioned. Saul and David are admitted to stand in the full light 
of history; and in regard to the trustworthiness of kings no critic 
has any doubt. The best evidence that Higher Criticism con- 
firms rather than overthrows the main elements of traditional be- 
lief is found in reading any work of the modern school on the 
history of Israel. Professor Henry P. Smith, for instance, is 
one of the more modern radical investigators, yet his Old Testa- 
ment History contains little that strikes the conservative read- 
er as different from that which he has always believed. Only in 
the case of a small proportion of the Bible has criticism found 
it necessary to modify the ancient conceptions. Modern critics 
dc not believe that Moses wrote the entire Pentateuch. Isaiah 
40-66, they regard as a work of the latter prophet than Isaiah, 
Daniel, they view as a product of the Greek period, and they 
assign fewer psalms to David than were formerly ascribed to nim. 
These are the changes that have caused such an outcry against 
criticism in our day. Is it fair, however,, after criticism has 
confirmed the traditional conception of three fourths of the 
Bible, to denounce it as destructive because it proposes to modify 
our conception of one-fourth? This is a good deal like calling’a 
physician a murderer because he accidently loses a case. We may 
not like all the conclusions of the modern school, but let us at 
least have the honesty to admit that the results of criticism are 
not as black as they are sometimes painted. It has done more to 
establish the received faith of the Church than it has done to over- 
throw it.” 





There has recently been issued at Cairo a. magnificent work 
entitled “Arabic Palaeography. A Collection of Arabic Texts 
from the Third Century of the Hejira, till the year 1000.” Edited 
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by B. Moritz. The aim of this work is to represent the devel- 
opment of the Arabic writing particularly in manuscripts, based 
upon the rich material in the Khedivial Library, Cairo. There 
are, it is true, similar publications; many of them, however, are 
of no use now, since they have been undertaken without’ the help 
of the photography, the indispensable process for such works. 

The London Palaeographical Society intended—under 

Wright’s direction—to publish an extensive collection of all Orien- 
tal writings; from want of interest, however, it came soon tu a 
standstill. Twenty-five plates with Arabic and seven with Per- 
sian facsimiles are all that have ever been issued in this line. Later 
on Professor Ahlwardt has reproduced on twelve plates in Quar- 
t» no less than sixty-three kinds of Arabic characters (with the 
exception of the Cufic writing), as a supplement to his catalogue 
of Arabic manuscripts. 
_ Of the 188 photot ypic plates forming the present work, 
forty-seven plates being Cubic characters. The Khedivial Library 
recently bought some dated Korans in Kufic. which facilitate the 
chronologic arrangement of undated specimens. More than one 
hundred plates are devoted to the Nashi, fifteen of which show 
the writing of the first three centuries, on paprus, leather, parch- 
ment, paper and stone. The writing employed in proper books 
from A. H. 350 to 1000—is represented by 118 specimens, among 
which are seventeen autographs of famous authors and twenty 
specimens from Maghrib manuscripts. 

Forty-eight plates represent quite a number of magnificent 
Korans of the Mameluke beys’ period, and some persian, Indian 
and Turkish Korans. On account of the splendid ornamentation, 
they are of particular interest and bring rich materials for the 
history of Mohammedan art. The text, by Professor Dr. Moritz, 
director of the Khedivial Library, is in preparation. 





The origin of the Gypsy race has always been an interesting 
study both of linguists and historians. Whence they originally 
came, and what were the motives which drove them from their 
native soil, are questions which, after having passed through a 
long stage of absurd speculation have of late years been ventila- 
ed by competent investigators, but are still only partially solved. 
One thing, however, is certain, that whenever we find a Gypsy 
who retains any portion of his original language, no matter 
where we find him, the primitive element, be it much or little, 
is Indian. It is also Indian of the Hindi, rather than Indian of 
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the Tamil type, Their language then—a daughter of the old 
Sanscrit—gives a real clue to their origin. Their Indian origin, 
proved incontestably by their language, was first partially ad- 
vanced by Rudiger in 1782, and in his track there have followed 
many investigators, who, by collecting, domparing, or arranging 
new and old linguistic material have placed the matter beyond a 
doubt. Pott wrote a wonderfully exhaustive work on the subject. 
It has been followed up by Paspati, Miklosich, Borrow, Leland, 
Smart, Crofton and others. 

There has recently appeared a little book of about one hundred 
pages, Memoire Sur Les Migrations des Tsiganes a Travers 
l'Asie. Par M. J. de Goeje. (Leyden E. J. Brill, price 2 fr). 
The learned author gives the results of his studies concerning the 
origin of the Gypsies and their wanderings from their ancient 
home in northwest India. He shows that the Gypsy immigrants, 
both in Europe and Egypt, had a common origin in the basin of 
the Indies, but that their original speech naturally acquired differ- 
ing foreign elements as they traveled slowly westward. Their 
language, for example, of those European gypsies who, in 1417, 
emigrated from Hungary into Germany, had a large admixture 
of Greek and Armenian words, which were of course, lacking 
in the speech of their fellows who went to Egypt and on their way 
adopted many Persian and Arabic words into their vocabulary. 
He shows from Arabic sources that the Gypsy emigrants left 
India much earlier than had formerally been supposed. Some writ- 
ers have identified them with the Zuts or Duatts of Northern India 
—whom Firdusi mentions as having been called into Persia to 
the number of about 10,000, about 420 A. D. It is known, how- 
ever, that the first considerable body left Asia for Europe before 
the twelfth century, perhaps in consequence of disastrous en- 
counters with the Arabian conquerors, and Tamerlane was un- 
questionably the cause of still more numerous emigrations, in 
the fourteenth century. 

Of the five million gypsies now wandering in Europe, Asia, 
and America, their language, though split into different dialects, 
has remained about the only tie which binds the widely scattered 
nomadic people together. 





THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


There has recently appeared from the University Press, Cam- 
bridge, a book of 260. pages, entitled: “The Care of Ancient 
Monuments,” by G. Baldwin Brown, M. A. Gordon, Professor 
of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. This book gives 
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an account of the legislative and other measures adopted in Eu- 
reopen countries for protecting ancient monuments and. objects 
and scenes of natural beauty, and for preserving the aspect of 
historical cities. Part II is devoted to the monument adminis- 
tration in the various European countries, and from this we 
learn that in France, an official list of the monuments classed as 
of national importance and are placed under the control of the 
Commission of Historical Monuments, has been made, and it con- 
tains 308 pre-historic monuments, such as dolmens and standing 
stones. A monument so classed dannot be destroyed, even in part, 
oi made the object of any work of restoration, repair, or modifica- 
tion of any kind without the consent of the Minister of Public 
Instruction and the Fine Arts. Structures not classed are not 
legally defended. ; 

In Great Britain, from 1882 until his death in 1900, General 
Pitt Rivers,a former president of the Anthropological Institute, 
held with great distinction the office of Inspector of Ancient Mon- 
uments, but no successor to that office has yet been appointed. For 
ten years previous to 1882, Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, 
had endeavored to procure the passing of the bill, but it met with 
great opposition, as interfering with the rights of property. 
The schedule to the Act enumerated sixty-eight monuments or 
groups of monuments, really all of them prehistoric, but left the 
application of the act optional even to these. There are now 
forty-one monuments in Great Britain under the protection of 
this law. In Ireland, the Board of Public Works has undertaken 
the guardianship of seven prehistoric monuments. In Austria, a 
Central Commission has been formed to excite the interest of 
the public in the study and maintainence of monuments, including 
prehistoric monuments, and to assist the efforts in this direction 
of learned societies and experts. It issues a periodical publica- 
tion and makes yearly reports. In Holland, a State Commission 
was established in 1903 to draw up an inventory of monuments, 
including the prehistoric. 

In the Canton de Vaud, Switzerland, megalithic monuments 
and erratic blocks, together with the ground upon which they 
rest, can be appropriated by the State, on just an equitable com- 
pensation being paid. It is strictly forbidden to any person not 
furnished with a special authorization from the government to 
carry on any excavations or researches in the waters of the Can- 
ten, or on the borders of Lake Leman. Neuchatel, or Morat, 
with the intention of recovering objects belonging to the lake 
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dwellings, or to take up and appropriate the piles which mark the 
sites of these stations, under a penalty of two hundred dollars. 

In Denmark in 1807, the Royal Commission for the care of 
antiquities was established. The people make it a point of honor 
to collect material for a history of pre-historic times. The 
owners voluntarily place their monuments under the inspection 
of the Museum of Northern Antiquities, and in this way several 
thousand of pre-historic tombs ard barrows have been preserved. 
All those on the crown domains or in the State are declared na- 
tional property. The clergy have been required to protect all 
those on their glebe lands. During the ten years, 1892-1902, 
2,500 monuments were put under protection. Norway has a 
State antiquary, who has a council to advise him, and who ex- 
ercises superintendance over the ancient monuments. In Russia 
an Imperiai Archaeological Commission was appointed in 1859, 
with power to carry on excavations in ancient burial mounds 
and other localities. To Finland the Swedish Edict of 1666 still 
applied, until an Imperial Ordinance of 1883 made more ample 
provision . In 1889 an Archaeological and State Archaeologist 
were appointed. The yearly budget of the commission amounts 
-at present to $16,000. 

In Servia the professor of Archaeology is custodian of the 
National Museum. An Archaeological society for the preserva- 
tion and acquisition of monuments fro mall periods of the pre- 
history and history of the land was founded in 1883. In Bulgaria 
a monument act was passed in 1889. It deals also with the col- 
lections of popular songs, traditions, records of customs, and all 
other material of folklore, and provides for rewards to persons 
-communicating information. 





Volume I of “A History of Architecture,” by Russell Stur- 
gis, A. M. Ph. D., will soon be issued from the press. It will 
treat of the, as yet, only half-known epochs and styles—the Egyp- 
tian architecture, the Babylonian and Assyrian and later Western 
Asiatic styles; Greek art-down to the final conquest by Rome, 
about 100 B. C.; the earlier Italian art in its various forms—an- 
other subject only half understood as yet; the Roman Imperial 
architectures from 100 B. C., to 400 A. D., about, and the pre- 
historic and the non-historic buildings of the old times which 
are thought to antedate the year 400 A. D.. This volume will 
-contain also the further development of the last named subject 
-<down to about 1000 A. D., that is to say, the time of the Lake 
Dwellers of Southern Europe, the Scandinavians and Celtic 
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North of Europe, Russia, and tropical and semi-tropical America. 
The work will be completed in three volumes, each volume con- 
taining some 500 illustrations. 





BABYLONIAN ASTRONOMY. 


Dr. Kurt Laves of the University of Chicago, has an inter- 
esting article in the May Popular Astronomy on the Babylonian 
Calendar. Our knowledge, Dr. Laves says, of Babylonian As- 
tronomy, and the Babylonian mode of calendar keeping, has 
until recently been extremely “limited, and inadequate. Beyond 
the fact that the Babylonians watched the stars and planets with 
great care, and that they were familiar with the Saros Cycle, our 
well not to dismiss this interesting chapter with a few words, as 
average text books on astronomy had very little to add. But it 
is not known to very many, that during the last twenty years, 
great strides have been made in this province of learning, and 
that modern authors who write on General Astronomy will do 
well to dismiss this interesting chapter with a ‘few words, as 
heretofore. The student who wants to inform himself adequate- 
ly along these lines, will find a wealth of information contained 
ia the eighteen volumes of Assyriologische Leitschrift to which 
many authors on Assyriology and Calendarography, have con- 
tributed. He will do well to pursue with attention the articles 
written by Epping and Strassmayer, to whom, in the first place, 
is due the credit for a new understanding of the astronomy of 
those very remote ages. Furthermore, he is invited to read the 
cenclusions which Eduard Mahler has been able to arrive at, 
starting as he did from the foundations established on the one 
side by ‘Epping, and on the other side, by the world famous 
school of chronology of von Oppolzer. 

The Calendar of the Babylonians was not clearly understood 
by scientists till Eduard Mahler, the assistant of the Geodetic 
Survey of Austria unriddled its mysterious construction, and re- 
vealed a system of great symmetry, and comparative simplicity. 
It will suffice here to say, that two kinds of years were used, 
a common year of three hundred and fifty-four days, and a year 
of intercalation,, which had a length of three hundred and eighty- 
three or three hundred and eighty-four days, divided ifto thir- 
teen months. Since it happens that the year of the tablet is 2 
common year, we need but consider its beginning, and record the 
length of the individual month. The beginning, falls on the 21st 
of April, the average length of the month was twenty-nine and 
five-tenths days. In the average length of the month we recog- 
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nize the synodic month, which, as shown by Mahler, was known 
to the Babylonians, with unusual accuracy. Since the month 
-had to contain an interval number of days, the Babylonians al- 
ternated with months of twenty-nine and thirty days, so that 
the length of the year was equal to twelve synodic revolutions 
of the moon. We are used to the universal custom of beginning 
the days at midnight, but this was not the usage of the Babylon- 
ians. They began the day at 6 p. m., and this custom likewise 
prevailed among the Hebrews. The reason for this particular 
mode, is evidently to be found in the fact that the Babylonians 
originally obtained the beginning, from the light of the new 
moon, which becomes visible in the evening. After their system 
of accurate observation had furnished them a very precise de- 
termination of the length of the synodic month, it proved not 
‘to be necessary to have reference at the beginning vf each 
month to the observations of the first light of the moon. 


Mahler, in his book on the “Chronology of the Hebrews.” 
points out the custom prevalent among the Hebrews not to begin 
their new month until three persons had reported to the Syn- 
hhedra, that the new light of the moon had become visible. It 
has been remarked that the year 236 S. E. began on the 21st 
of April. We shall see later, that this was not always the case, 
-although it will be proved to be true that the beginning is to be 
found between March 28 and April 24.° This reveals the im- 
portant fact, that the calendar of the Babylonians has reference 
‘to the solar cycle, and is not to be considered as a purely lunar 
calendar. It will be seen that the accuracy of the Babylenians 
in recording the positions of the planets in reference to the 
neighboring stars, is unfortunately not sufficient to obtain from 
them an improvement of our planetary tables. Indeed, Epping 
computes that the observation of spherical distances obtained 
by the Babylonians will entail an error of about one-sixth of 
the diameter of the moon, and only observations made at a very 
remote epoch could become of value to us with respect 
‘to our planetary tables. Whilst the determination of the 
year to which the tablet belonged presented no_ difficulties 
to the investigator, in general, this will constitute one of the 
‘hardest questions to be answered. It was stated before, that 
Babylonian records register mainly the day of the month and 
the year of the king. Before we can know the corresponding 
Christian date, it is necessary to have a table of the kings of 
Babylon, and precise statements of the duration of. their reigns. 
‘This obtained, every Babylonian date becomes at once intelli- 
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gible to us. This has been successfully accomplished by Eduard. 
Mahler, and his Babylonian tables are now almost universally 
adopted by the historians. These tables lead us as far back as 
747 B. C., and they are continued to about 200 B. C. For the 
time before 747 B. C. no tables are yet available, but the con- 
tinuity in the development of the cultus, Chaldeans make it more 
than likely that the system of caleridar keeping had ,been in 
vogue before the era of Nabonassar. The modern excavations. 
will most likely give us information about the time before 747 
B. C., and in case we should obtain a record of kings similar to 
that of Ptolemy, the historian will at once be benefitted by it. 
It had been noticed before Mah'er that two different kinds of 
years were used by the Babylonians, but it seems to have been 
his privilege to point out the order in which common years and 
“leap year” were alternated. We have known for a long time 
that the Chaldeans had the knowledge of the Saros Cycle, that 
great period of 223 lunations which is exactiy equal in dracontic 
years (or eighteen Julian years and ten or eleven days). By 
means of it they were able to foretell the eclipses with an ac- 
curacy that must truly have inspired the common people with 
an unbounded awe for the priest clan. It was likewise known 
that the Greek astronomer Meton used for the perfection of the 
Greek calendar another mysterious cycle according to which 
two hundred and thirty-five lunations are equal to nineteen 
tropical years. 

If the calendar of the Babylonians had rested solely on the 
period of the sun, a calendar with years of equal length should 
have been the logical outcome. But that this was not the case, 
was proved by the comparison of Babylonian records. The 
question then arose, in what order did lunar years and inter- 
calated years alternate, and it is to the high credit of Mahler 
that he solved this question in the masterful manner in which he 
did it. A characteristic feature of the lunar period is evidently 
adhered to throughout the entire Babylonian calendar. The 
disorder in the length of the month in our own calendar, stands 
out in bold relief to the lawful and consistent adherence to the 
original unit of the subdivision of time. 











ARCHCELOGICAL NOTES. 


Prof. Benjamin W. Bacon, of the Yale Theological School, 
who for the last year has been director of the American ‘School 
of Archaeology at Jerusalem, will retire in the coming college 
vacation, and his successor as director of the school for the 
coming year will be David G. Lyon, of Harvard. Application 
has been made to the Turkish government for permission to 
make archaeological excavations outside Jerusalem, and they 
will be begun in the coming year if the permit is granted. 





Dr. Sven Hedin has proceeded to Persia, where he proposes 
to explore thoroughly, from a scientific standpoint of view, the 
salt deserts of Dasht-i-Kavir and Dashti Lut in the eastern 
part of the country. He hopes afterwards to proceed through 
Afghanistan to India, and there organize an expedition for the 
exploration of Central Tibet. Since the above was written, a 
telegram from Teheran, dated April 10, announced the arrival 
of Dr. Hedin in Seistan on the previous day after an extremely 
interesting journey by Jandak, Turoot, Khur, Tabbas, Naiband, 
and Neh, in the course of which he crossed the Dasht-i-Kavvir 
three times. The explorer said he was in splendid health. He 
had made a map of one hundred and sixty-two sheets, had taken 
hundreds of photographs and sketches, and had formed a geolo- 
gical connection. He was to leave for Nusski on April 12. 





Drs. Grenfel and Hunt have made a preliminary report of 
their excavvations during last winter and the early spring at 
Oxvrhynchus, They report the most remarkable discovery yet 
made of literary papyri, which dates range from the second 
century B. C. to the sixth century of our era. In a Roman 
mound, a heap of broken literary papyrus roles was discovered, 
Amid hundreds of smaller fragments there were a couple of 
cores of rolls, each containing ten or twelve columns, several 
pieces containing five or six, and many containing one or two. 
One of the longer pieces contains about one hundred and fifty 
verses of Pindar’s Paeans, with the authorship proved by a coin- 
cidence with a Pindaric fragment, already known. The text 
is accompanied by elaborate explanatory scholia. Another long 
poetical fragment is from the lost play “Hypsiple,” by Euripides. 
Of the prose manuscripts, several belong to extant works of Plato, 
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Demosthenes, Lysias, and Isocrates. The most valuable of the 
prose pieces is part of an unknown history of Greece, possibly 
by Ephorus or Theopompus. Another prose text is part of a 
commentary on the second book of Thucydides, different from 
the extant scholia. In another Roman mound, fragments were 
found of a library, the owner of which had been interested in 
the lyric poets, and seemed to have owned two or three manu- 
scripts of Sappho’s poems, as well as one of Bacchylides. One 
of these fragments of papyrus contains more than seventy lines 
ot Ceridas, of whom only fourteen lines were known before. 
A Byzantine mound yields a vellum leaf ( (forty-five lines in all) 
from a manuscript of a lost gospel, telling of the visit of Jesus 
with his disiples of the temple at Jerusalem and their meeting 
with a Pharisee, who reproaches them with their failure to 
perform the necessary ceremonies of purification before entering 
the Holy place and describes in some detail the formalities 
which he himself had observed. The question of the nature and 
value of the gospel to which this fragment belongs is apt to pro- 
voke much controversy. 

An important contribution to our knowledge of the ancient 
language of Chaldea is Dr. Vincent Brunner’s valuable investi- 
gation into the formation of the Sumerian verb Die Sumer- 
ischen Verbal-Afformative nach den Aaltesten Keilinschriften. 
Leipzig). Dr. Brummer has confined himself to the inscriptions 
of the Semitic period omitting the bilingual texts and lexical tab- 
lets in which Semitic influences are often apparent. The suffixes 
of the verb are conveniently divided into prefixes, verbal deter- 
minatives, infixes, and postfixes. In an appendix Dr. Brummer 
points out that one of the distinguishing features of the language 
was the position of the object before the verb with which the sen- 
tence ended. In this respect the Sumerian stands in marked 
contrast to the Semitic language and the simflar syntactical 
construction in Assyro-Babylonian must be due to Sumerian 
influence. Another appendix discusses the relation between the 
Sumerian dialects both of which were in use at the same period. 














DENEHOLES OR UNDERGROUND CHAMBERS. 
By A. L. Lewis. 


Not far from the banks of the Thames, between London 
and Gravesend, and on each side of the river, there are some 
deep narrow shafts, at the bottom of which are chambers cut 
out of the chalk; these are called “‘deneholes,” and, so far as I 
know, are not found anywhere else, and I think it may be worth 
while to place a short description of them before your readers, 
so that if any similar excavations are to be found in America 
a comparison may be made between them. 

It has been supposed that these “deneholes” were chalk 
mines, but, as the chalk comes to the surface a very little way 
off, it is not likely that people would have sunk shafts sixty 
feet deep to get at it, although when dug out it was probably 
used in some way or other, and it seems on the whole that the 
hypothesis that the deneholes were the secret storehouses for 
grain said by the Romans to have been made by the Britons 
along the banks of the Thames furnishes the most probable ex- 
planation of their existence. 

At a place called Hangman’s Wood, near Greys in Essex, on 
the north branch of the Thames, there were more than fifty of 
these deneholes in six acres; at this place the chalk is covered 
by a bed of Thanet sand with a little gravel on the top, and 
shafts about three feet wide were sunk through them into the 
chalk below ; footholes were cut into the sides of the shaft, some 
of which still remain; when the chalk was reached, oval cham- 
bers, usually six in number, each from twenty to thirty feet 
long, ten feet or so wide, and perhaps twenty high, were cut 
in it, radiating in some cases the ends of the partitions between 
the chambers which have been cut off and left standing as pil- 
lars. 

A heap of earth has’ accumulated at the foot of each shaft 
during the centuries that have elapsed since its formation (for 
what little évidence has been found goes to show that they are at 


' . least as old as the Roman occupation, and perhaps much older). 





Here and there the roofs have broken in because they were cut 
too near the sand, and in several instances a chamber belong- 
ing to one shaft had been cut into in making a chamber from 
another. Several “deneholes” of the same kind are found near 
_ Besley, on the south side of the Thames, where the strata are 
similar to those at Greys. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


The East has been from the earliest times the home of the 
wonderful and mysterious, both in word and deed. The precepts 
of Ptah-hotep and the “Book of Instructions” of Kakemma, who 
lived about B. c. 3800, show us to what an extent moral philoso- 
phy, as illustrated by means of proverbs, had gained a footing in. 
the minds of primitive civilization. The famous story of the 
possessed princess of Bekhten, which is inscribed upon a tablet 
now in-the Louvre, and which was composed during the reign of 
Rameses IX., about B. c. 1000, shows that stories and legends, 
similar to those found in the world-renowned “Arabian Nights,” 
existed at a very early period. The literature of nearly every 
Oriental nation, both past and present, contains specimens of the 
proverbs and witty sayings which were current among the people 
at the time. The Book of Proverbs is a very good specimen of 
this kind of literature which was current among the Jews and 
the “Arabian Nights” are too well known to need further com- 
ment. The least known works of this kind, however, are those 
which are to be found in Syriac literature. The work of Gregory 
Bar Hebraeus, which we noted in a recent issue, is a fair speci- 
men of the witty sayings which were to be heard in the caravan- 
saries of Mesopotamia about the twelfth century of our era. 

It is curious to nete in this work of Bar Hebraeus that the idea 
of “Woman’s Rights” had already begun to assert itself in the 
East, the last place where such a subject could have been ex- 
pected to take root. Another good story is the one told about 
a certain miser. We give it as translated by Dr. Budge: 

“A certain miser used to rise up during the night whilst his 
children were asleep, and if he saw any of them lying upon his. 
right side he turned him over upon his left, saying, ‘I do this 
that the food in them may not be too quickly digested, so that 
they may not wake up in the early hours of the morning and ask 
for something to eat before anything is ready for them.’ ” 


Rev. Camden M. Cobern, D. D., in an article entitled, “Early 
Bible Narratives Reinterpreted,” in the March Homiletic Re- 
view, says: “It is not Adam, the first man, but Adam, the uni- 
versal man, who is the hero of the epic of creation. Adam, the 
first man, does not keep his individuality and personality intact 
even in the opening chapters—and then drops out and is never 
heard of again. The personal local Adam dropped out of He- 
brew memory as completely as. the individual characters used im 
our Lord’s parable dropped out of memory. 
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A recent volume, entitled “Attic Inscriptions,” being the sec- 
ond volume of Roberts’ “Greek Epigraphy,” edited by E. S. 
Roberts, master of Caius College, Cambridge, and Ernest A. 
Gardner, professor at University College, London, gives more 
than five hundred inscriptions, dating from the sixth century 
B. C. to the fourth or fifth century of one era—Decrees of the 
Senate and People, of Foreign States, Tribes, Demes, etc., Im- 
perial Ordinances, Documents pertaining to finance and to ritual, 
Dedications of Statues, Inscriptions on the seats of the Theatre 
of Dionysus, Sepulchral inscriptions, etc. The commentary is 
concise, but it gives all necessary information in regard to tech- 
nical phrases and unusual words and constructions, as well as re- 
garis matters of history and antiquities. 





A Levantine Log-Book. By Jerome Hart. This book of 
travel sketches is the result of two seasons in the Levant. In 
some of his discussions of conditions in the Levant, notably in 
Egypt, the author has given a résumé of the conditions up to the 
spring of last year. This will be noticed particularly in regard 
to the great irrigation schemes which England is now success- 
fully carrying on in Egypt. The writer gives the results of the 
investigations of Sir William Garstin and Sir Benjamin Baker 
into the stability of the Assouan dam, quoting verbatim from 
their reports. In the introductory chapter are given some use- 
ful particulars for Levantine travellers as to choice of routes and 
steamship lines. (New York, Longmans, Green & Co. 8vo. pp. 
xii—404. 51 illustrations. Price, $2.00.) 





Contents of Man. March. Investigations at Knowle Farm 
Pit. Rev. H. G. O. Kendall.—Note on a Trephined Skull from 
New Britain. C. G. Seligman.—The Method of Shoeing Oxen 
in Palestine. C. J. Pretorius—Obituary. James Bonwick. F. 
W. Rudler.—Ancestor Worship in Japan. W. G. Ashton.—Dec- 
orated Shields from the Solomon Islands. A. von Hugel. 





The Tibetan—English Dictionary, on which the well-known 
Tibetan scholar Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, C. I. E., has 
labored for more than ten years and brought into play his ripe~ 
scholarship, is now issued by the government. The compilation 
is as good as could be desired, and supplies with every inform- 
ation that has been possible for him to gather on the subject, 
of the Tibetan Buddhism known, in other words, as the Mahayan, 
or Northern School of Buddhism. The book will make a land- 
mark in the comparative study of religions. The words have 
been judiciously selected, well arranged, and give the English 
and Sanskrit equivalents of all important Tibetan words. In 
compiling the dictionary the author received most valuable serv- 
ices from Pandit Satis Chandra Vidyabhusan, M. D., who was 
deputed by the government to co-operate with him. 
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The January issue of Hermes contains an account of a val- 
uable find made by Prof. Ulrich Wilcken. He put together 
forty pieces, large and small, of a papyrus making a document 
twenty-three centimetres long by eighteen centimetres wide. The 
language of the writing is Greek, and the skill of the investigator 
has succeeded in finding in it a fragment of a hitherto unknown 
source for the history of the Second Punic War, and that, too, 
a source of the first quality, namely, the work known as the 
“Deeds of Hannibal”, composed by Sosylos, the war companion, 
secretary, and language teacher of the great Carthaginian gen- 
eral. The fragment belongs to the papyri collection of the 
University of Wiirzburg, having been bought for this collec- 
tion by Dr. Prym, the professor of mathematics in that institu- 
tion. The Munich Allgemeine Zeitung says we may believe 
Wilcken when he avers that it was hard for him “Librum-non 
scribere” on his discovery. 





“Histoire des Etudes Celtiques”, by Dr. Victor Tourneur, 
has just been published in Belgium. The introduction deals with 
the history of the Celtic races, their languages, ancient and 
modern, the sources of their literatures, and the Pan-Celtic move- 
ment. In the remaining two hundred pages the author discusses 
the state of learning in Ireland and Wales from the earliest 
times to the present day, the work of Gaelic, Manx, Cornish, and 
Breton scholars, etc. There are also chapters on current theories 
as to the Celts and their languages, on Celtic philology, and 
on the teaching of Celtic. The book may be had on application 
to the author, at 98 Rue Defacqz, Saint Gilles, Bruxelles, Bel- 
gium. 





The Hand. A Survey of Facts, Legends and Beliefs pertain- 
ing to Manual Ceremonies, Covenants and Symbols. By Lewis 
Dayton Burdick. 

From legends, fables and myths we often gain correct ideas 
of the true significance of rites and customs which still, in modi- 
fied survivals, form an interesting and important part of our daily 
lives. So says Mr. Burdick, and acting upon this theory, he 
has collected a wonderful lot of out-of-the-way information re- 
lating to the hand.. When one stops to think of the many uses 
to which the hand is applied, we can well believe with Darwin, 
that man could not have obtained his present dominant position 
in the world without the use of his hands, which are so ad- 
mirably adapted to act in obedience to his will. 

Mr. Burdick has searched through all literature and has thor- 
oughly covered the ground, showing the use of the hand as the 
executant of the brain, as a symbol of life, and of authority, an 
indicator of fortune, in primitive reckoning, the laying on of 
hands, trial by hand, taking an oath, the social hand, the healing 
hand, the hand of evil, etc. This is a very interesting and read- 
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able book. (Oxford, N. Y. The Irving Company 12mo. pp. 238. 
Price $1.50.) 





In the Princeton Alumni Weekly of Nov. 10 Professor How- 
ard Crosby Butler, leader of the Princeton expedition to Syria, 
continues and completes his narrative of the important discov- 
eries made by the expedition, which will give to the scientific 
world the material for reconstructing the history of ancient 
Syria. 

The store of paper impressions or “squeezes” made by the 
expedition, a collection of some three hundred and fifty pieces 
of glass all in perfect condition, the collections of pottery, 
bronze ornaments, and coins, and a few of original inscribed 
stones, were carefully packed and shipped from Beirut and are 
now in Princeton. The work of making plaster casts from the 
paper impressions’ is now under way, and before the year is 
over the members of the expedition hope to display a large 
number of plaster casts, of architectural details, and of inscrip- 
tions, together with the glasses, coins, and other antiquities, 
in a single room which will be entirely Syrian, and will make 
a unique exhibition of Syrian antiquities. 





Religion of Israel, Historical Sketch, is the title of a book by 
Canon R. L. Ottley, which traces in general outline the char- 
acter and development of Hebrew thought and spiritual belief. 
His charters are arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with the primitive religon of the Semites, and following the 
course of the nation’s: history under the influence of Moses, 
Samuel and the prophets; the influence of the exile is then dis- 
cussed, followed by the rise of Judaism, which in turn came in 
contact with Hellenism, and was finally displaced by Christian- 
ity. This book is intended to supplement the author’s “Short 
History of the Hebrews.” (8vo. pp. 240. Price 4 shillings.) 





By Nile and Euphrates, A Record of Discovery and Adven- 
ture. By H. Valentine Geere. This is a highly important and 
interesting volume. The author has served on the American 
excavations at Nippur under Dr. Hilprecht, and has assisted 
Professor Petrie and Dr. Grenfell and Dr. Hunt in their work 
in Egypt, and his volume gives an interesting account of his 
experiences at the mounds and in his journeys in out-of-the- 
way places. Many interesting spots off the beaten track are 
described, and their inhabitants are picturesquely sketched. The 
account of the work at Nippur,is especially interesting, because 
it gives a close statement of what has been accomplished by 
each of the different excavating parties and explains certain 
points which have given rise to much discussion, 
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Five years ago the University of Heidelberg acquired twenty- 
seven more or less well-preserved papyrus leaves, inscribed on 
both sides, containing in uncial writing most of the Septuagint 
text of the prophets Zechariah and Malachi, and dating probably 
from the sixth or seventh century, A. D. Professor Deissmann 
of the University has edited this work under the title Die Sep- 
tuaginta-Papyri und Andere Altchriftliche Texte der Heidelberg- 
er Papyrus-Sammlung. It contains sixty photographic plates, 
and is issued as Vol. 1 of the “Verdffentlichungen aus der Hei- 
delberger Papyrus-Sammlung” (Publication of the Heidelberg 
Papyrus Collection). The price, bound, is $6.50. The volume 
contains, in addition to the edition of the Septuagint codex, the 
text and commentary on the following pieces: A Graeco-Coptic 
parchment leaf with Exodus, Chap. 15, of the seventh century, 
a. D. A fragment of parchment with Mark, Chap. 6, of the 
sixth century A. D. A fragment of parchment with Acts, Chap. 
28, and James, Chap. 1, of the fifth century, A. D. A leaf of 
papyrus with the fragment of an Onomasticon sacrum, of the 
third or fourth century, A. D. An early Christian private letter 
on papyrus of the middle of the fourth century. All the texts 
are represented in photographic fac-simile in the original size. 





Adam. It was not in Adam, a local historical personage, 
that the Jews were interested, but in Adam the symbolic embodi- 
ment of universal humanity. The language used proves this: 
Adam is simply the Hebrew term, ‘man.’ This, too, is the mean- 
ing of the word in the most ancient language in Babylon, and also, 
according to Pinches, in the Phoenician and South Arabian texts. 
In Genesis i the word is never used as a proper name, but bears 
exclusively the generic meaning, ‘man,’ ‘humanity.’ In Genesis 
ii-iii, as is common in Oriental narratives, the personal and uni- 
versal meaning interlink so closely as not to be easily separated. 
It is not wise to lay any great stress on the presence or absence 
of the article in our present Hebrew text, and therefore it is the 
narrative itself which must generally determine whether ‘Adam’ 
shall be translated ‘man,’ ‘the man,’ or as a personal name. But 
in any case the general meaning is clear. This is the Hebrew 
story of the origin of man given in the simple and primitive pic- 
ture language so loved by Orientals.” 





THE TWO CONTINENTS. 


That there was an early racial connection between the North 
American and Asiatic continents, and that the tide of migration 
moved from this country to Asia rather than in the other direc- 
tion, as some have thought, is asserted on the strength of evi- 
dence collected by the Jessup North Pacific expedition of the 
American Museum of Naturai History. This expedition, which 
was sent out at the expense of Morris K. Jessup, president of the 
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museum, has been investigating since 1897 the oldest remaining 
tribes of both continents, studying their customs, characteristics 
and languages, finding out how long each has occupied its present 
habitat and whence it came originally, and ascertaining the prob- 
able relationship of one to another. Says Daniel T. Pierce in 
“The Cosmopolitan” : 

“The favorite theory heretofore has been that the Indian 
came here from Asia. This theory is now upset.- Many of 
those, moreover, who held that there was no relationship at all 
between the tribes of America and those of Asia have recently 
‘changed their views radically and now believe, as a result of the 
work of the expedition, that the Indian ‘originated here and 
spread into Asia. Stewart Culin of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania is one of the converts. Mr. Culin has personally carried 
on extensive investigations. For a long time he denied that 
there was any connection between the tribes of the two conti- 
nents. But at a recent congress of scientists he surprised all 
present by saying: ‘I would like to state that I now withdraw 
from the position which I formerly occupied, that there was 
no communication between the two continents. I now feel very 
sure that some time in the remote past there must have been 
most intimate relations, and, furthermore, that the emigrations 
may have been, not from Asia to America, but from our own 
American continent to Asia and to the southern islands in the 
Pacific. Furthermore, I believe that the material which has been 
brought together will permit a demonstration to be made to you 
of this emigration in the long past and the establishment of the 
American continent, not as the source of an arid and sterile cul- 
ture, as it is sometimes characterized, but of a living, vital force, 
which has gone out into the old world, and has affected the cul- 
tures of historic peoples with whom we are acquainted.’ 

“There are so many different tribes in Northwestern Amer- 
ica and in Siberia, and they are separated by such vast distances 
that it did not seem probable at the outset that there was any 
close relationship between them. Each tribe has its own pecu- 
liar language and customs and is isolated from other tribes. 
Those who contended that there was nothing in common between 
the Asiatic and American tribes seemed to have considerable 
foundation for their assertions. But this was merely a superficial 
belief which arose from the lack of proper investigation. When 
the members of the Jessup expedition, after three years of explo- 
ration and study, compared notes they found that there was really 
a very close relationship between the Asiatic and American 
tribes. Not only do members of the expedition think that it has 
established this highly important fact, but they are inclined to 
believe that the tribes of both Siberia and Northwestern America 
were originally one race and that their culture was identical and 
sprang from the same source.” 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO AND NEW MADRID EARTHQUAKES 


The San Francisco Earthquake is described in the Popular 
Science Monthly for August by the celebrated geologist of 
the U. S. Geological Survey with illustrations which show the 
amount of displacement caused by the so-called fault. In the 
cuts we see the roads which were perfectly straight, moved so 
as to make a twenty feet off-set and fences of eight and a half 
feet off-set. The ground is lifted up on one side and ponds 
are left on the other, These are outside of the city. The 
street scenes show the effect of the earthquake. 

The Century Magazine for August describes the same ca- 
lamity under the title of the Heroic San Francisco. It gives 
pictures of the flames which devoured and destroyed what 
the earthquake had left. The pictures in this number of the 
Century Magazine are marvellous works of art. They present 
the city in flames and yet show the marvellous beauty of the 
buildings all of which, however, are in ruins. The lady who 
wrote this account, Miss Louisa Herrick Wall, speaks of the 
pluck and heroism of the people of the stricken city. 

This calamity leads us to go back to the earthquake which 
occured in the Mississippi Valley about a hundred years ago, 
1811: The Popular Science Monthly for July has described 
this earthquake. New Madrid is on the Mississippi, and was 
at the time occupied by a French population. The earthquake 
came suddenly. The earth was so convulsed that no one could 
stand, The people saw the ground rise and fall as waves up- 
on the sea. Trees interlocked their branches. Giant trees 
were split for forty feet up the trunk. Some of the openings 
in the ground were 31 feet wide and five feet long. Into 
these cracks rushed water from swamps and bayous. Trees 
_were blown over by thousands at atime. The earth seemed 
to blow up coal, wood, sand with a roaring whistling sound 
The atmosphere was saturated with sulphurous vapor, Gasses 
tainted the air for miles and affected the streams. It was along 
the Mississippi that the destruction reached its maximum. 
Tremendous boilings up of the waters and huge swells tossed 
the boats violently. Sand bars and islands gave way carrying 
with them the cottonwood trees, cracking, crashing and toss- ~ 
ing around to and fro while they disappearad beneath the 
flood. The great naturalist Andubon witnessed the scene and 
wrote a description of it. He was riding on horse-back, he 
noticed that his horse stopped and placed one foot after anoth- 
er upon the ground with precaution as if walking upon a 
smooth piece of ice. Suddenly he began groaning piteously, 
spread out his four legs and stood stock still. The shrubs 
and trees began to move from their very roots. The ground 
eee fell in successive furrows like the ruffled waves of 
a lake. 
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INDIAN RELICS DUG UP AT THE JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION GROUNDS. 


The romantic times of Pocahontas and Captain John Smith 
are vividly recalled by the Indian relics dug up in grading the 
streets at the Jamestown Exposition grounds. The site selected 
for the celebration of the three hundredth anniversary of the first 
permanent English settlement in America was once an English 
village occupied by the Powhatans, the most powerful tribes in 
the early American Indians, who roamed over the country east 
of the Ohio river three centuries ago. 

Near the State Exhibits Building stands a majestic live oak 
tree, the Powhatan oak, estimated to be nearly 1,000 years old, 
which was a favorite camping ground of the Indians before 
America was discovered by the whites. Here were held coun- 
cils of war when the only weapons in use were the stone hatchets, 
stone war clubs, spears with stone points and bow and arrows, 
The arrow heads used were made of flint, chipped down to a 
cutting edge, almost as sharp as a knife, every arrow head repre- 
senting many hours of hard and patient work with the crude im- 
plements then in use. Scores of these flint arrow heads are be- 
ing found on the Exposition grounds, in excavating for streets 
and buildings. Some of them are broken, many perhaps, having 
been broken by striking some foe of the Indians in battle or some 
wild animal. In those days the woods about Hampton Roads 
were alive-with deer, bear and other animals, but it is most likely 
that these broken arrow heads came into contact with some 
human being, for at Sewell’s Point, where these relics were found 
were fought bloody battles between the early English settlers 
and the Indians and, according to old Indian traditions, this point 
was also the battle ground on which warring Indian tribes desper- 
ately contended for the right of domain, long before the occur- 
rence of the historic event which the Jamestown Exposition com- 
memorates. The valuable fisheries of what are now called Hamp- 
ton Roads and Chesapeake Bay, the beautiful hunting grounds 
along the water courses and the many attractions peculiar to this 
locality made this particular point of land very desirable, and for 
its possessions Indian tribes warred with one another. Now, 
after centuries have gone by and the old Indian nations that 
once controlled this region have passed away, their old battle 
fields have been transformed into magnificent international ex- 
position grounds, just outside the corporate limits of the city of 
Norfolk, Virginia. 
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TATOOING AMONG THE MAORIS. 


A loan exhibition which attracted a great deal of notice iu 
the Guildhall Museum, is a collection of curios beariug on 
“*Moko,” loaned by Major-General Robley. 

Now “ Moko,” it appears, is Maori for tatooing. “ The 
finest tatooing on earth was that of the old Maori of New 
Zealand,” says a card on the case which contains Major-Gen- 
eral Robley’s collection, and judging by some of the exhibited 
heads the statement is very true. 

How any human being could bring himself or herself to 
undergo such an ordeal it is hard to discover. The process 
lasted three days, three days of chisel cutting, during which 
the beautiful spirals were chased all over the face and fore- 
head and certain parts of the body. 


Some compulsory ‘‘tatood” Europeans bear witness to 
its fearfulness. John Rutherford, a sailor, who, with five 
others, fell, in the year 1816, into the hands of the Maoris, 
relates that the pain was most acute; that while he bore it in 
silence, his companions moaned dreadfully, and it took him 
six weeks to recover completely, and three days to regain his 
sight. 

But the queerest thing about this custom of Moko was that 
itled to a trade in well decorated heads. The Maoris seem 
to have had the custom of preserving the heads of their friends 
and relations ina mummified condition. These heads, with 
the beautiful tatooing on them, attracted the notice of curio 
hunters, and efforts were made to keep the supply up to the 
demand. 

Wars were undertaken and old grudges revived among the 
tribes to serve this end, and persons who had artistically 
mokood heads of relatives, took particular pains to hide them. 


Maoris, with ‘finely-decorated countenances, had to take 
very special means to elude head hunters, and chiefs tattooed 
their slaves to sell at literally so much per head. 

Rev. J. Wood quotes a tale in which a certain chief pointed 
out a number of his people to a would-be purchaser, giving 
him a choice of heads, and assuring him that by the time he; 
the purchaser, came back his fancy would be ready. 


The trade had its risks, however, for John Rowe, acertain 
white trader in these articles of virtu, fell, in the year 1813, 
into the hands of the relations of some fallen chiefs whose 
heads were in his possession, with the result that he was eaten 
and his head was carefully dried. 

The Robley collection includes several of thesé heads— 
very fine specimens indeed; the tools with which the tattooing 
is done, musical instruments, and many examples of Maori 
carvings; also a very complete collection of drawings and 
photographs fully illustrating “ Moko” in all its varieties. 
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On Hoty Grounp. By William L. Worcester. Philadel- 
phia and London: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1904. 


This is a beautiful book, and one which will interest old 
and young. The cuts are very attractive. In fact, itis like 
traveling in the Holy Land to take the book and look at the 
illustrations. Some of these represent the objects and scenes 
which are very familiar, such as the pyramids, obelisks, statues, 
temples and halls of Egypt, also the arches and streets and 
fountains of Jerusalem; the ruins of Baalbeck; the ancient 
temples of Babylon, Others not so familiar. Among these 
are the bridge over the Hasbany river; the two ruined 
columns at Tyre; a view of Lake Wercon, also the valley of 
Hinnom, the valley of Jabbok, the meadows of Galilee, the 
ruins of Chorazin, the spring on the Jericho road, the flowers 
onthe Mount of Olives, a flock of sheep by Lake Merom, 
Lepers by the wayside, an old aqueduct at Jericho. the olive 
tree in the garden of Gethsemane. 

The descriptions are arranged in chronological order, 
beginning with the creation and the garden of Eden and the 
flood, and scenes of life in Egypt, a view of the Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, a deseription of Mt. Sinai and of the desert of Elim 
are followed by an account of Balaam’s blessing, with a cut 
to show the High Place and many other events. 

_ The crossing of the Jordan is illustrated by a map and a 
picture of the Jordan. This is followed by a view of the plain 
of Jericho and Elisha’s Fountain. The divisions among the 
tribes is illustrated by pictures of Mt. Tabor, the plain of 
Sharon, Mt. Gilboa and a view of Samaria. The story of 
Samuel is attended with a picture of Shiloh. The story of 
Saul and Johnathan is attended by a picture of Michmash and 
Geba. The story of David and Solomon are attended by 
sae poana of Bethlehem and Solomon’s Pools. The story of 

aul and David is illustrated by a picture of the wilderness 
and of the tombs. The story of the Queen of Sheba is illus- 
trated by a picture of camels ina desert. Elijah in the wild- 
erness is associated with mountain scenery, and a view of the 
Jordan. Elisha’s home in. Shunem brings to view the cham- 
ber on the wall. Naaman and the eastern gate of Damascus 
are associated together. “he captives in Babylon mourn for 
the walls of Jerusalem as a resting place. The old and the 
new walls are brought to view. 

The story of the birth of Christ is illustrated by many pic- 
tures, viz: A picture of Bethlehem, Rachel’s tomb, the Wor- 
ship of the Wise Men, the Flight into Egypt, Christ before the 
doctors, a view of the Jordan and a street in Bethlehem. The 
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teachings of Christ and his miracles are illustrated by a view 
of Cana in Galilee and Jacob’s well, the pool of Hezekiah, the 
village of Magdala, the sea of Galilee and the pictures of 
Bethsaida. 





Lirez AND Matter. By Sir Oliver Lodge. 175 p. Accriti- 
cism of Professor Haeckel’s “Zhe Riddle of the Universe.” 
Published by G. P.. Putnam’s Sons, New York and Lon- 
don: The Knickerbocker Press. 


The author thinks his book is an antedote against Haeckel’s 
speculative and destructive notions. 

He says that “a philosopher should aim at being all-in- 
clusive; before everythlng a man of science should aim at 
being definite,clear and accurate, and rather criticises Haeckel 
for attempting to do both. 

Lodge objects to “‘life” being included in the category of 
energies. ee 

In his chapter on “The Law of Substance,” Lodge states. 
the hope that in certain experiments “now being conducted,” 
the law of conservation (indestructability) of matter, may 
not be found to be true. He says that “destruction and crea- 
tion of matter are well within the range of scientific concep- 
tion.” There is no evidence of such an idea at the present 
time. 

The author, it appears, is a physician, and not a biologist, 
and certainly forgets that whatever subdivisions of matter 
into atoms, divisible into various electros or other more 
minute subdivisions, is no evidence whatever that matter is 
destructible; a recent notion that matter is a multiplex of 
energies, has no evidence to support it, and reputable scien- 
tists have no respect for such an idea. 


He says that the nature of life is unknown. Possibly this is 
trueto the physicist,but no reputable biologist will make such 
a statement, neither will the physicist admit that the nature 
of electricity is unknown, for most scientists agree that ener- 
gies are known by their manifestations through matter. 
Lodge disagrees with Haeckel in thinking that matter pos- 
sesses the attributes of life, mind and consciousness, and 
holds pyschology to be a spiritual, non-material, and not a 
physical, material science, yet he states elsewhere that matter 
is the instrument and vehicle of mind. 


Lodge declares that life is not a form of energy, and also 
that it is not included in our physical categories. It is in- 
cluded in our biological eategories, however. He thinks that 
life is neither matter nor energy, but is dependent on matter 
for its phenominal appearance, and conjectures that it is sub- 
ject to alaw of evolution, whether in its phenominal or occult 
state; he says that all life which is temporarily associated 
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with matter, as in plants and animals, shall exist after death. 

Lodge says that Haeckel is wrong in his notions as to the 
origin of living forms on the earth, for the earth wascer- 
tainly hot and molten and inorganic, apparently he has not 
heard of the new accretion theory; he therefore thinks that 
life came from somewhere, displays itself amid terrestrial sur- 
roundings, and then dissappears or evaporates to whence it 
came. 

It is very certain that this book will serve to advertise 
“The Riddle of the Universe” by Ernst Haeckel,and both 
books wiil have their influence, according to the bias and ex- 
perience of the reader, 

The subject matter is of special interest to the biologist 
and religionist who may or may not be interested in the life 


sciences. 
W. R. MitcHeELL, 
Chicago, June 9, 1906. 


HIsToRY OF THE UNITED STATES AND It’s Prope. Earliest 
Records to the Present Time, by Elreoy McKendree Avery 
in Twelve Volumes. Cleveland, Burrows Bros. 1904. 


This is a very valuable work and is splendidly illustrated. 
It isin fact just such a work as has been needed for a long 
time. The descriptions are good, the style is interesting, the 
‘chapters are short, and the illustrations are appropriate and 
instructive. They make the history more vivid and bring the 
scenes of the past before the eye. The work begins with the 
mythology of the natives, then passes on to the story of the 
Norsemen. The second volume begins with a desctiption of 
Champlain and New France, and then passes on to the colon- 
ial system and the history of the early settlements of James- 
town, Manhattan and of the early history of the Pilgrim 
fathers and their settlement at Plymouth and Massachusetts - 
Bay. A history of the old Dominion follows this. Next comes 
the Pequot war, the troubles in Massachusetts between the 
Puritans and the heretics. All of these chapters are abundantly 
illustrated so that we are made familiar with the scenery, the 
style? of the first houses, the appearance’ of the natives, the 
wild animals that prevailed, the kind of clothes that were worn, 
even the coin that was common. The maps also bring before the 
eye the progress of settlement and the very appearance of the 
country. The book is attractive and interesting. The style 
of the writer is excellent. The work cannot fail to interest 
the American public. 
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Tue PHILIPPINE EXPERIENCE OF AN AMERICAN TEACHER. A 
narrative of work and travel in the Phillipine Islands 
By William B. Freer, New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906. 


The object of this book is to show that the Philippinos, 
notwithstanding some of their desirable traits, are not fitted 
for self government. In order to show this, the author de- 
scribes his travels in Northern Luzon; at the beginning of his 
work; he describes the Igorotes and their customs. 
Then he describes the conditions in southern Luzon, the a- 
wakening in Camarines, also the Tagalogs, names which were 
quite familiar during the war with the Spaniards. He also 
describes his vacation travels. He says to the American 
teacher with his annual ten weeks vacation a vast field for in- 
teresting travel presents itself near at hand. There are trips 
of a hundred miles into the interior of China, also to Canton, 
Hong Kong and Peking and the coasts of Borneo, The 
tours of Japan in themselves are a liberal education and the 
travels in the Philipines furnish interesting excurstons. 

The book contains seven full-page plates, representing the 
houses, the scenery, the schools and the natives. 





THe DEVELOPMENT OF PALESTINE EXPLORATION. By Freder- 
ick Jones Bliss, PH.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1906. 

The dawn of exploration began with Polybius and Diodorus 
Siculus. It continued with Pliny and Tacitus. A Christian 
pilgrimage took plece A. D, 533. Paula made a pilgrimage in 
382 A.D. Arculf visited Palestine about A. D. 615. Bernard 
made one in 870A. D. An Arab geographer published a map 
in 1285. The first crusade opened up the Holy Land to 
Europeans. Guide books appeared in the twelfth century. 
Theoderic described the holy places; Benjamin of Tudela is. 
an excellent authority for this period. The monk Burchard 
or Brochardus, furnished the first mediaeval map in the four- 
teenth century; Marco Polo began his travels; the holy land 
was the center of the universe; four maps have been pre- 
served from this period; Sir John Mandeville in 1387 traveled 
through Tartary, Persia, Chaldea and Armenia; Pococke in 
1743 prepared magnificant folios; Laborde in 1828 brought 
up the subject to the time of Robinson, who is the great 
authority on the geography of Palestine. Renan filled the 
gap between the time of Robinson and the establishment of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund; Lynch explored the Dead 
Sea in 1848; the Recovery of Jerusalem was published in ° 
1870; Western Palestine was explored by Wilson and War- 
ren; Professor Palmer traversed the desert of the exodus; 
Captain Conger in 1872, Guineau in 1873; Sir Walter Besant 
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became the secretary of “ The Fund;” Dr. Flinders Petrie 
began Egyptian research; the American Palestine Explora- 
tion was established in 1870, but was soon abandoned; no 
society of the kind now exists in America. 


Such is the general review of the exploration of Palestine. 
But the work which wss accomplished is more important than 
the names or dates. From the time of the Monk Bernard, 
and the period of the crusades, we have material furnished 
by the Arab and Persian historians. Much attention is paid 
to mosques, but the holy sepulchre is incidental; after the cru- 
sades the holy land was under christian rule. Jerusalem, 
Betlhehem, Shechem and Nazareth came into prominence. A 
church of the holy sepulchre was visited; the crusading 
churches and castles became prominent, then the travels of 
Sir John Mandeville was translated into Latin, English and 
several other languages. Traveling afterward became dan- 
gerous; Pococke went from Jaffa to Acre by sea; the antiqui- 
ties of Beyrout were described by Maundrell. The site of 
Petra and the peninsula of Mt. Sinai became known in Burck- 
hart’s day. Dr. Robinson was equal to Renan in his accuracy 
and skill in locating places. His Researches are authority 
evennow. The missionary Thompson made the geography 
of Palestine popular, and it has become a favorite place for 
sight seers as well as geographers. 





Luminous Bopies HERE AND HEREAFTER, by Charles Hal- 
lock, M. A. Member of Washington Biological Society,,. 
New York. Metaphysical Publishing Co. 


The author of this book, goes back to the days of Abraham, 
and to the time of the astrologers, to prove that astral bodies, 
and soul luminosity were objects of thought, and belief. It is 
singular, however, that so little progress has been made and 
that no more is known now than then. We have no more 
evidence of the substantial material character of the next 
world, than Columbus had before he discovered the new world. 
The Greeks taught lhe immortality of the soul, St. Paul speaks 
of the spiritual body. The soul retains its individuality even: 
more now than formerly. but it is difficult to discover what 
the future body will be. The author says: “I believe that 
heaven is not only a serene mental condition resulting from 
man’s own conscionsness of right (“the spirit within him bear- 
eth witness’’), but also an actual place where the Intellect is 
divested of its own carnal envelope, and receives a new body 
which I am bold toassume, is “electrically luminons” effulgent 
with the visible glow of the beatitudes. ‘‘This is a materialitics. 
view, and very different from that which is presented in the 
scriptures. There may be such a thing as a “soul light” but 
it is the light which the spirit gives to the countenance and 
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not any electric — or luminosity of matter. It seems 
strange that the effect of the sonl and the spirit should be so 
often forgotton, and so many materialistic ideas should be ad- 


vanced. 





Hawallans’ YESTERDAYS By Henry M. Lyman, M. D. Chica- 
go: Chapters from a boy’s life in the Islands in early 
days. With twenty-seven illustrations and two maps. 


A.C. McClurg & Co. 1906. 


This is a beautiful book and through the letter press and 
illustrations brings before ‘us the scenery of the Hawaiian 
Islands. At the same time it shows the state of the islands 
during the time of the early missionaries. The cuts represent 
the Hawaiian villages with a volcano in the back-ground, The 
cloud scenery is also brought before the eye. The modern 
view of Hilo is not so impressive as the natural scenery in 
its wildness, nor so suggestive as the view of the missionary 
addressing the natives at the Missionary Seminary. Heury 
M, Lyman, the author of the book, was a son of one of the 
first missionaries, and his descriptions carry us back to the 
days when Rev. Daniel Dole and the Gulicks were beginning 
their work. Honolulu was the landing place for vessels from 
all parts of the world, so that the sons of the missionaries 
became familiar with the officers who were in command, from 
every nation. The natives were a simple folk and had 
primitive tastes, but were not utterly degraded for religion 
had taken possession of their lives even before the arrival 
of the missionaries, The author of this book wasbornonthe . 
islands and is familiar with its history from the beginning. 
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